Auto Workers, GM Drive for 


50 Locals 
Clear Up 
Plant Rules 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Detroit—Top leadership of the 
Auto Workers and the General 
Motors Corp. concentrated on set- 
tlement of thousands of local 
plant disputes as more than 250,- 
000 workers walked off the job 
in all but a few GM plants when 
the final contract extension ended 
Sept. il. 


Union and management re- 
cessed bargaining at the national 
level here to help local plant com- 
mittees reach agreement on local 
contract issues, including seniority 
tules, relief time and a multiplicity 
of grievance procedures and rules 
on working conditions. 

As the AFL-CIO News went 
to press, major progress was re- 
ported with almost 50 locals hay- 
ing settled after a telegram from 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
curging shop committees to “in- 
tensify their efforts’ and _ to 
“spend as many hours at the 
bargaining table as management 
is willing to meet.” 

A scheduled meeting of the un- 
jon’s National General Motors Con- 


ference, delayed one day to allow : 


more time for local negotiations, 
was pestponed indefinitely when 
the union discovered that bargain- 
ing progress on local issues was 
“disappointingly slow” because of 
the complexity of problems affect- 
ing 131 plants employing more 
than 300,000 workers in 31 states. 


Strikes Authorized 

The union had authorized local 

plant committees to take strike ac- 
tion if no agreement was reached 
by 10 a. m. Sept. 11. Earlier the 
UAW had bluntly warned GM that 
strikes would develop in spite of 
an agreement on economic terms at 
the national level. 

Meanwhile there were these ins 
developments: 

@ The U.S. Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service appealed to the ne- 
gotiators for a quick settlement of 
the issues so that production of 
1962 auto models can be resumed. 

@ Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, on a nationwide television 
program, appealed to labor and 
Management to settle the local is- 
sues quickly and “get on with the 
job.” He said Pres. Kennedy hoped 
the dispute would be ended “so the 
entire GM chain can go back into 
Operation” promptly. 

@ The Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, representing 22,000 
GM workers in six plants, settled 
local supplemental agreements at 
three plants and continued efforts 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Full Union Rights Pushed 


MEMBERS OF AUTO WORKERS pour out of Fisher Body’s Fleetwood plant in Detroit, when last 


extension of union’s contract with General Motors expired on Sept. 11. 


Reuther has urged swift settlement of issues at local plant levels. 


UAW Pres. Walter P. 


Senate Unit Backs Kennedy: 


Fight on to Restore 
House Aid Slashes 


The Administration won a last-ditch chance for a major victory 
on the foreign aid money bill as the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted to put back practically all the $600 million cut in 


the House. 


— 


_ The Senate was scheduled to take up the committee bill Sept. 15, 


@with hopes high it would clear the 


Armour Pact Yields 
Layoff, Closing Pay 


Chicago—“Technological adjustment pay” 


Caused by plant and department 


to cushion layoffs 
closings is a major feature of a 


three-year agreement with Armour & Co. negotiated jointly by the 
Packinghouse Workers and the Meat Cutters. 
The unions and the company said they believed the newly-named 


TAP to be “unique in American® 
industry.” 

They said it was written into the 

agreement along with a number of 
Other concepts developed by a spe- 
tial committee set up to seek solu- 
tions to problems posed by auto- 
Mation. The committee, appointed 
tWo years ago with Dr. Clark Kerr 
% its impartial chairman, con- 
tinues to function. 
_ The contract also provides wage 
Mcreases of 7 cents an hour effec- 
tive September 4, plus 6 cents in 
september 1962 and 6 cents more 
®@ September 1963. 


The Meat Cutters recently con- 
cluded a new agreement with Swift 
& Co. The Packinghouse Workers 
have resumed negotiations with both 
Swift and Wilson after a week’s 
recess. Contracts with a number 
of smaller packers also remain to 
be settled. 

Under the Armour agreement, 
technological adjustment pay 
(TAP) works this way: 

@ The company will give three 
monihs notice of plant or depart- 
ment closings, with employes guar- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


measure in approxmately the form 
reported by committee. The final 
bill would then be written in a joint 
Senate-House conference commit- 
tee, with the Administration seek- 
ing something very close to the 


‘$4.25 billion authorized two weeks 


ago. - 

With strong bipartisan support, 
the Senate committee restored 
$533 million of the $596 million 
hacked away by the House. The 
House cuts, if permitted to stand, 
would have blocked any new de- 
velopment programs for African 
nations which have emerged from 
colonialism and would have se- 
verely reduced economic aid to 
America’s allies. 


The AFL-CIO had appealed to 
the Senate committee to restore 
foreign aid appropriations to the 
full amount authorized by Congress. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller, in a letter to 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Labor Aids 


[Areas Hit 


By Carla 


Houston, Tex.—Organized labor 
marshalled its forces in cooperation 
with the Red Cross for a massive 
relief effort to aid stricken families 
and rebuild vast coastal areas of 
Texas and Louisiana left in sham- 
bles by Hurricane Carla. 

Carla, its winds raging at up to 
173 m.p.h, cut a 500-mile-wide 
swath across the Gulf Coasts of the 
two states, driving upwards of 400,- 
000 persons from their homes in 
what the Red Cross described as a 
“modern-day exodus.” 

Damage from the hurricane, 
called the fiercest of the century, 
and from the tornadoes and 
floods it generated, is expected 
to soar into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Survey teams are now at work 
in the storm-ravaged area from 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to Cameron, 
La., to determine the exact extent 
of damage and what assistance la- 
bor can offer. 

Kenneth L. Kramer, representa- 
tive of AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Activities at national head- 
quarters of the Red Cross, and A. 
B. Smith, labor liaison representa- 
tive with the Red Cross, joined state 
labor leaders here to set up the sur- 
vey teams and plan disaster relief. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


For2 Million U, 3<Workers 


Executive 
Step Asked 
Of Kennedy 


By David L. Perlman 


The Kennedy Administration 
should act decisively to extend to 
the government’s 2.4 million 
civilian workers collective bar- 
gaining rights “which have long 
been guaranteed by law to em- 
ployes in private industry,” the 
AFL-CIO has declared. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller urged a pres- 
idential task force, headed by 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
to recommend an executive order 
which would: 

@ Protect the right of federal 
workers to organize “without fear 
of reprisal.” 

@ Provide exclusive bargaining 
rights and negotiation of written 
agreements with unions which estab- 
lish majority representation in ap- 
propriate bargaining units. 

@ Permit voluntary checkoff of 
union dues. 

@ Provide mediation and arbi- 
tration procedures in both negoti- 
ations and individual grievances. 

Biemiller, leadoff witness at 

hearings before the President’s 
Task Force on Employe-Manage- 
ment Relations in the Federal 
Service, urged the government, 
as the nation’s largest employer, 
to become “a leader, not a fol- 
lower” in the labor-management 
field. 

The cabinet-level committee, set 
up by Pres. Kennedy with in- 
structions to develop recommenda- 
tions for modernizing the govern- 
ment’s labor relations policies by 
a Nov. 30 deadline, also heard: 

@ James A. Brownlow, president 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Editor Hits 
Kennedy Jackpot 


Tulsa—Editor Jack How- 
ard of the Tulsa Labor News 
- got a quick answer to a ques- 
tion that editors often ask 
themselves: Who reads our 
per? 

In his July issue, Howard 
said he hoped Pres. Kennedy 
does not get his information 
about organized labor from 
Business Week or the Wall 
Street Journal, and offered to 
put him on the free list. Soon 
afterward he got a letter from 
the President saying: 

“Your offer to send me the 
Tulsa Labor News has come 
to my attention. I would be 
most delighted seo.receive it 
and thank you for your kind- 
ness. . . . Sincerely, John F. 
Kennedy.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 16, 1961. 


HOPE FOR PATIENTS in Indiana’s mental institutions is goal of “adopt-a-patient” program 
launched by Women’s Activities Division of state COPE organization. Working on applications to 
bring inmates in contact with new friends from the labor movement are, seated clockwise: Florence 
Fenamore, Mabel McDonald, Francis Jones (who gave the WAD a helping hand), Esther Dyshiewicz, 
Martha Wilson, WAD Coordinator Dorothy Lankford and Helen Lou Yarbrough. Standing left to 
right: Paul Wappenstein, COPE chairman for 3rd Congressional Dist.; State WAD Director Eve Pur- 
vis; Pres. Stanley Ladd of St. Joseph County AFL-CIO, and H. J. Noel of state AFL-CIO community 


services staff. 
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Steel Leader Rejects 
Kennedy Price Plea 


Pres. Kennedy’s urgent appeal 


price increase in October has drawn a reply from two major steel 
producers that the squeeze on profit margins is so intense the com- 
panies must be free to handle prices as they see fit. 

The President’s letter to 12 major companies pointing out that 


to the steel industry to forego a 


“the steel industry . . . can look? 


forward to good profits without an 
increase in prices” brought replies 
from Roger M. Blough, board chair- 
man of U.S. Steel, and Arthur B. 
Homer, chairman of the board of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the nation’s 
two largest producers, that in effect 
asserted the companies’ freedom to 
raise prices this year if they feel the 
increase necessary. 

Kennedy’s letter was prompted 
by the second of two automatic in- 
creases in steel worker wage. rates 
slated to go into effect Oct. 1, under 
a contract negotiated in 1959 end- 
ing a five-month steel strike. 

The President’s letter stressed 
that the wage increase is “almost 
certain to be outweighed by the 
advance in productivity resulting 
from a combinatior of two fac- 
tors — the steady long-term 
growth of output per manhour 
and the increasing rate of opera- 
tions foreseen for the steel in- 
dustry in the months ahead.” 

The President wrote that the 
Council of Economic Advisers had 
provided him with estimates of 
steel industry profits calculated on 
the assumption that prices are not 
increased after Oct. 1. These esti- 
mates, he said, indicate that “the 
steel industry will be earning 7 to 


jer had been too iow to offset the 
in some cases represent “the first 


if the rate of operations is around 
70 percent; 10 to 12 percent if thé 
operating rate is 80 percent; and 
13 to 15 percent if the operating 
rate is 90 percent.” 


‘The steel owners have “fared well 
in recent years,” Kennedy wrote, 
with common stock prices rising 
393 percent since 1947 and divi- 
dends up 176 percent over the same 
period. 

Blough’s six and one-half page 
letter said steel profits are too low 
and that U.S. Steel had only aver- 
aged 3 percent return on its invest- 
ment over the past 10 years. He 
assailed the President’s economists 
for taking on the role of “informal 
price-setters for steel” and argued 
also that increased output per work- 


wage increase due Oct. 1. 

Homer said that “the present 
squeeze on profit margins has - 
weakened our steel industry’s 
ability to remain sound.” 

If the industry foregoes a price 
hike, Kennedy said in his letter, 
it would enter bargaining negoti- 
ations next year “with a record of 
three and one-half years of price 
stability. It would clearly then be 
the turn of labor representatives 
to limit wage demands to a level 


9 percent on net worth after taxes 


Steelworkers, Kaiser 
Share Coogan Honors 


_ Los Angeles—The Steelworkers and the Kaiser Steel Corp. shared 


the annual Father Coogan Award 
a Labor Day ceremony here. 


The joint winners were cited for an “outstanding contribution to 
industrial peace and social justice” through establishment of a 


consistent with price stability.” 


of the Catholic Labor Institute at 


tripartite committee to develop a® 


long-range program to end indus- 
trial strife. 


USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 


ald and Edgar F. Kaiser, head of 


the steel firm, accepted the award |‘ 
at a ceremony attended by more 


than 1,000 guests following a spe- 
cial Labor Day Mass presided over 
by Cardinal McIntyre. 

McDonald said the committee of 
public, labor and management rep- 
resentatives was an effort “to im- 
prove collective st not to 
replace it.” 


He pledged that “our union will 
exhaust every potential and demon- 
strate the absolute in good faith 
in an effort to prevent a recurrence 
of the great steel strike of 1959.” 
Kaiser expressed the belief that 
“the approach we are pioneering 
with the Steelworkers union is hav- 
ing a wholesome influence around 
the country.” He added: 

“Different businesses require dif- 
ferent plans, but certainly new 
plans are required because the old 


State Mental 


Patients Get 
WAD Help 


Indianapolis—Indiana’s union 
women are reaching out a helping 
hand to patients in the state’s men- 
tal institutions. 

An “adopt-a-patient” program 
has been launched by the same 
group which has donated many 
hours of volunteer work to labor’s 
registration and vote campaign— 
the Women’s Activities Division of 
the state COPE organization. 

Eve Purvis, state WAD direc- 
tor, outlined the new program at 
a dinner honoring 10 members of 
the St. Joseph County AFL-CIO’s 
WAD committee who put in 100 
hours or more of their own time 
in last year’s registration drive. 
The same volunteers are work- 
ing on the “adoption” program 
to aid the patients in the often- 
evercrowded state mental hos- 
pitals. 

She pointed out that the program 
aimed at establishing bonds of 
friendship with men and women in 
need of help and understanding will 


contact that these people have had 
with the outside world in 10, 20 or 
even 30 years.” 


Incentive Pay 
Formula Test 


Ends Strike 


Passaic, N. J—A dispute over in- 
centive pay that caused a two-week 
strike of 2,000 U.S. Rubber Co. 
workers has been settled on a 150- 
day trial basis. 

Officers of URW Local 217 have 


standard” operations. 
period, this formula will be tested: 


A worker assigned to a non- 
standard operation will get 92 
percent of his average earnings 
for 30 days, and then 100 per- 
cent of average earnings if man- 
agement fails to set a standard. 
After 150 days of trial, either 
side may cancel the arrange-- 
ment. 


B\rolls were declining by 600,000 to 
a level of 4.5 million, the Labor 


agreed with management on the in- 
terpretation of language involving 
idle time and time worked on “off- 
For a trial 


The walkout began Aug. 16 at 


Ones aren’t working.” 


the plant of this city’s largest em- 
ployer. The strikers returned when 
an agreement in principle was 


reached that left the question of 
language to be worked out by union 
officers and management. 

A national agreement at U.S. 


Uneniployed Still Near 7%: 


Voiced by 


expert has declared, although the 


| Hope for Jobs Rise 


Wolfbein 


By John M. Barry 


_ Record employment totals for August “‘point to continued recoy- 
ery” from the current economic recession, a government manpower 


rate of joblessness remained at 


nearly 7 percent for the ninth straight month. 
The number of workers on payrolls reached a new high for the 


month of 53.4 million, up 300,000 
from July, while unemployment 


Dept. reported. 

Both changes were described 
as seasonal. Nevertheless, there 
is a “good chance” for better- 
than-seasonal improvements in 
the next few months if auto pro- 
duction “really gets rolling,” said 
Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, head 
of the department’s Office. of 
Automation & Manpower. He 
added, however, that the high 
level of unemployment still poses 
a pretty ornery problem.” 

In releasing the preliminary sum- 
mary of the August report on the 
labor force two weeks ago, Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg predicted 
the 6.9 percent jobless rate would 
decline to a level of 5.5 to 6 per- 
cent by the end of the year. He 
stressed, however, that such a rate 
would still be. “too high.” 


Auto Jobs Drop 


Wolfbein noted that the only de- 
cline in manufacturing employment 
during August was a drop of 100,- 
000 workers in the auto industry 
as major firms retooled for 1962 
models. 


Jobs in the primary metals and 
electrical equipment industries 
rose beyond seasonal expecta- 
tions, he said, and the machinery 
industry recorded a small rise 
instead of a normal decline. 


The detailed report issued by 
Wolfbein showed little change in 
the factory workweek at 40.1 hours 
or in average weekly earnings of 
production workers at $93.83. 


Jobless Adults Down 


Both total employment, at 68.5 
million, and total non-farm em- 
ployment, at 62.2 million, were at 
all-time highs for the month. But 
the number of agricultural jobs— 
6.3 million—was at its lowest Au- 
gust level on record. This, Wolfbein 
said, was in line with a long-term 
drop in levels of farm employment. 


The number of jobless adult 
men edged down seasonally by 
100,000. Included in the total 
of 2.3 million were 1.5 million 
married men, two-fifths of whom 
were classified as long-term un- 
employed—out of work 15 weeks 
or longer. 


The number of persons out of 
work half a year or longer dropped 
to 900,000 from. the July figure. 

A companion report issued by 
the department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security revealed a 
modest decline in the number of 
major geographical centers with 
substantial unemployment—6 per- 
cent or more. 

Three cities previously in the sub- 
stantial unemployment category 


Rate of Job Injuries 
Equals Record Low 


The rate of injury for workers in 
manufacturing industries remained 
low for the second quarter of 1961, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported—10.5 disabling in- 
juries per million manhours worked, 
matching the previous low achieved 
in 1958. 

BLS said the first six months of 
1961 produced a rate of 10.4—the 
best six-month average recorded, 
and 6 percent lower than 1960. 
The best records, it said, were in 


Rubber plants was reached in June. 


the electric lamp, synthetic rubber 


AP Automation Ends 
55 Jobs, Creates 4 


New York—Approximate- 
ly 55 positions will be elimi- 
nated when the Associated 
Press installs an IBM com- 
puter to tabulate and prepare 
stock market tables in about 
16 months. 

AP General Mgr. Frank J. 
Starzel said present staff mem- 
bers can take the “standard 
IBM aptitude tests” for four 
computer jobs on the new 
automated equipment. 

The Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union said it expects 
none of its 18 operator-mem- 
bers will be out of a job. 
Some will retire or be trans- 
ferred. CTU offered to co- 
operate with the New York 
Newspaper Guild in minimiz- 
ing harm to NYNG members 
—24 tabulators, 6 gummers, 
7 part-time clerks. 


moved during the month into the 
moderate unemployment group, 
where the range is 3 to 5.9 percent 


jobless. They are San Jose, Calif.; 
Wichita, Kan.; and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Eighty-five major job areas re- 
mained with unemployment rates 
of 6 percent or more, according to 
the report. The high for recent 
years, reached last March and 
April, was 101 areas so classified 
among the 150 listed. 

One other major area—Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky.— 
moved from the group with un- 
employment of 12 percent or more 
to the 9 to 11.9 percent jobless level. 


Special Surveys Made 


The number of smaller areas of 
substantial unemployment was set 
at 231 in August, up from 230 in 
July and 116 in July 1960. The 
Labor Dept. cautioned, however, 
that these changes “do not neces- 
sarily reflect a recent worsening of 
the local employment situation” 
since additions to this list are based 
in part on special surveys requested 
by the communities. 

Two smaller areas—Sharon- 
Farrell, Pa., and Henderson-Ox- 
ford, N. C.—were added to the 
“substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment” listing. Despite these 
additions, the number of smaller 
areas in this group dropped from 
105 in July to 102 in August be- 
cause some areas were redefined. 
Major areas in this classification 
remained at 21. 


New York Times 


Promotes Raskin 


New York—A. H. Raskin, vet- 
eran labor reporter for the New 
York Times, has been appointed to 
that newspaper’s editorial board. 

An active Newspaper Guild 
member, he joined the Times’ staff 
in 1934 and since has covered con- 
ventions and miany other activities 
of the AFL-CIO, its predecessor 
organizations and its constituent 
unions and their locals. His work 
has been considered distinguished 
by deep understanding of the prob- 
lems of workers and their unions, 
painstaking accuracy and a high de- 
gree of objectivity: His promotion 
was described by City Editor Frank 
S. Adams, as a “terrible loss” to the 


and scientific instruments industries. 
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Auto Workers, GM 
Seek Local Pacts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to settle the others without calling 
a strike. 

@ General Counsel Stuart Roth- 
man of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board said his office -is taking 
a “most serious view” of charges 
filed by the UAW against GM be- 
fore the strike and will investigate 
to see if the labor law has been 
broken by GM’s refusal to provide 
information on its price-profit struc- 
ture. 

The UAW’s agreement with 
the world’s largest corporation on 
economic issues, reached here 
last week, will mean an addi- 
tional 12.04 cents an hour the 
first year in wages and benefits 
for GM workers, according to a 
union estimate. 

In the second and third years of 
the three-year contract, workers 
will receive cost-of-living increases 
if prices rise, plus an annual im- 
provement factor of 6 cents or 2.5 
percent of wages per hour, which- 
ever is higher. 

“This strike is 99 percent about 
working conditions,’ Reuther 
said as the walkouts developed. 

Recalling that the UAW had 
twice extended its contracts after 
their Aug. 31 expiration date, 
Reuther said the negotiators had 
worked out a “very attractive and 
very liberal economic package” but 
that other issues had not been re- 
solved in time to head off the walk- 
out. 


‘Serious Problems’ Listed 

He cited “very serious problems” 
at the plant level and national is- 
sues relating to working conditions. 
The national problems included 
these: 

@ Production standards. 

@ A guarantee of equal oppor- 
tunity for every worker regardless 
of his race, creed or color. 

@ Overtime forced on some 
workers while thousands of other 
UAW members remained jobless. 

@ Foremen doing production 
work. 

@ More time for union stewards 
to handle grievances. 

GM has a “theoretical” policy of 
allowing 24 minutes relief time for 
production workers every eight 
hours, but in some plants—listed by 
Reuther as mostly Fisher Body and 
other assembly plants — workers 
have been “chained to the line” for 


up to four hours without being able : 


to get relief. 


For that reason, Reuther said, 
GM has earned the reputation of 
being a “kind of glorified, gold- 
plated sweatshop.” He said: 


“Somehow the corporation- felt 
that, since we had settled on the 
national economic matters, that that 
ought to be enough—that we ought 
to say to GM workers from our, 
position of ieadership at the local} 
level: let your local problems get} 
lost.” 


Legal and Moral Right 

Reuther said union officers re- 
fused to “wipe out the legal and} 
moral right” of UAW members to 
bargain collectively on local issues 
with local managements. 

Before the walkout started Sept. 
11, union and management com- 
mittees had worked for more than 
24 hours to settle national non-eco- 
nomic matters while plant com- 
mittees met on local problems. 
Reuther had been hopeful, he said, 
that a strike could be avoided be- 
cause local agreements had been 
concluded at more than 30 plants. 

“But at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” the UAW head said, “some- 
thing happened. We stopped mak- 
ing progress. 


“In a large Chevrolet plant in 
Flint where we had settled the 
seniority agreement and the shift 
preference agreement, the man- 
agement walked in at 2 a. m. 
[Sept. 11] and said, ‘Well, this 
is our position—take it or leave 
it. If you don’t take it, we'll see 
you after Wednesday  [Sept. 
13] Pid ” 


The union was “disappointed” 


_|but does not intend, Reuther said, 


to “nurse” its disappointment. 

“We are going to do everything 
in our power,” he said, “to work 
out at the earliest possible moment 
a sensible and sound and satisfac- 
tory solution” of the remaining is- 
sues “so that we can get these plants 
back to work.” 

Sound labor-management rela- 
tions and the good will of workers, 
he continued, are possible only on 
a “foundation of justice” measured 
not only in money but also in terms 
of justice. 

“That is an element that’s missing 
in what we're trying to do at Gen- 
eral Motors,” the UAW leader said. 


AFM and Guild Group 
Close 3-Year Breach 


New York—A three-year split in the ranks of professional 
musicians has been healed, aécording to a joint announcement by 
Pres. Herman Kenin of the AFL-CIO Musicians and Pres. Cecil F. 
Read of the unaffiliated Musicians Guild of America. 

The MGA is made up of recording musicians on the Pacific 


Coast and is centered in Los An-© 


geles. The peace pact has already 
been approved by the AFM execu- 
tive board, and Read predicted 
prompt action by the MGA. 

The agreement, which had been 
under negotiation for several 
months, provides that: 

@ The MGA dissolve “as soon 
as possible.” 

@ The AFM seek to negotiate 
changes in record contracts so that 
half the money now. payable to 
Music Performance Trust Funds 
goes instead to the musicians who 
make the records. 

@ The AFM reaffirm its policy 
of seeking residual or re-use rights 
for recording musicians in all other 
fields, 

@ The AFM grant full uninter- 
Tupted membership rights to those 
expelled or otherwise disciplined 
because of Guild membership or 
activities, with all fines nullified. 


@ The AFM reaffirm its policy of 


~ 


ratification of contracts by those 
employed under the agreements it 
negotiates. 

@ The AFM cause to be estab- 
lished in Eos Angeles not later than 
Apr. 1, 1962, a committee of re- 
cording musicians to advise it on 
bargaining proposals, negotiations 
and all other matters affecting them. 

In a letter to the Guild board, 

Kenin said the overriding theme 
of the negotiations leading to the 
agreement was that “the interests 
of professional musicians could 
best be promoted by the consoli- 
dation of their total economic and 
political power into a_ single 
union.” 

Read noted that the original ma- 
jor objections of MGA members 
against the AFM had been resolved 
by the changes effected and pledged 
by the AFM. Like Kenin, he 
voiced the conviction that reunifi- 
cation would better serve the in- 


terests of all musicians. 


HAZARDS OF RAILROAD switching operations in congested city streets were described to the 


Presidential Railroad Commission by veteran locomotive engineers and firemen—and documented by 
pictures such as this scene of railroad tracks in downtown Seattle. The union witnesses emphasized 
the need for a safety lookout, as well as an engineer, in the cab of a locomotive. 


‘Technological Adjustment Pay’ 
Highlights New Armour Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
anteed full pay over the notice 
period. 

@ Affected employes may ap- 
ply during the notice period for 
transfer to other Armour plants or 
departments. 

@ Employes with at least five 
years of service who seek trans- 
fers will be eligible for TAP. 

@ If no transfer is available, 
TAP will provide $65 a week to 
displaced workers for a_ limited 
period Jess unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and any wages earned 
on other jobs. 

@ TAP will begin when the em- 
ploye is no longer on the Armour 
payroll and will continue for 26 
to 39 weeks depending on his length 
of service. 

@ Employes on TAP will con- 
tinue to be covered by hospital, 


medical and surgical insurance, 


with premiums paid by the com- 
pany. 

@ If an employe on TAP 
changes his mind and declines a 
proposed transfer, TAP payments 
and insurance premiums will be de- 
ducted from his severance pay. 

Employes whose jobs are abol- 
ished as a result of technological 
change or plant or department clos- 
ings and who do not elect TAP 
will receive separation pay at these 
improved accrual rates: one week 
of pay for each year of service for 
those with 1 through 10 years of 
service, 1.75 weeks per year for 
those with 11 through 20 years of 
seniority; and two weeks a year 
for those on the payroll 21 years or 
more. 

Employes 55 or older with at 
least 20 years of service who are 
eligible for severance pay may elect 
instead to take a pension equal to 
1.5 times their normal pension until 


Federal Laws Held 
Ruling in Labor Field 


State laws in Florida and Massachusetts involving certain aspects 
of labor relations have been found non-applicable on the ground 
that federal labor legislation preempts the field. 

In one case, a U.S. Court of Appeals found that a Massachusetts 
law permitting a State Board of Conciliation & Arbitration to 


place the blame for a labor dis-S 
pute and advise on ways of set- 
tlement is in conflict with the “na- 
tional policy of free and unfettered 
collective bargaining.” 

The case involved the Tech- 
nical Engineers, who invoked 
the law in a strike last year 
against the General Electric Co. 
The court ruled that the National 
Labor Relations Act has pre- 
empted the field for companies in 
interstate commerce and that par- 
ticipation in the state board hear- 
ings is an attempt to “coerce 
agreement by invoking official ac- 


Observe Bible Week 
Meany Asks Unionis 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has urged all union 
members to join in the ob- 
servance of National . Bible 
Week Oct. 16-22, and “during 
this week and all the weeks of 
the year to read and study” 
the Scriptures. 

“In these dangerous hours 
all of us can find comfort and 
strength in Holy Scripture,” 
he said. “As always the Holy 
Bible contains not only in- 
spiration but sustenance as 
well to man in his hour of 
trial.” 


tion to mold public opinion .. . 

The other case involved a Florida 
anti-trust law and its application to 
a complaint filed by a non-union 
belt-making company against the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and the 
Florida Apparel Manufacturer’s 
Association. The non-union firm 
charged the ILGWU was enforcing 
an agreement to forbid association 
members from doing business with 
it. 

The Florida District Court of 
Appeals ruled that state courts must 
defer to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in handling a complaint 
alleging this type of agreement 
even though the nature of the com- 
plaint might indicate a violation of 
the state anti-trust law. 


Strike Idleness 
At Postwar Low 


Idleness due to strikes in the first 
seven months of 1961 dropped to 
its lowest point since ‘the end of 
World War Ii—less than one- 


{seventh of 1 percent, the U.S. Dept. 


of Labor has reported. 

The department’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics gave these figures: 
from January through July 1961, a 
total of 2,140 work stoppages idled 
716,000 workers for 8.4 million 
days or .13 percent of total po- 
tential working time. 


age 62, when the amount drops to 
the normal retirement level. 

Other highlights of the contract: 

The cost-of-living factor is main- 
tained at 1 cent an hour for each 
half-point change in the Consumer 
Price Index. Five cents of previous 
Yaises are incorporated into the 
basic wage structure, and an addi- 
tional cent due next January is in- 
cluded in the September 1961 wage 
increase. 

@ The skilled worker differential 
is increased by adding one half- 
cent to the spread between job 
classifications for a total of 4.5 
cents. 

@ Vacation improvements give 
three weeks to employes with 10 
years of service and four weeks to 
those with 20 years. 

@ Pension credits are increased 
effective Jan. 1 from the present $2 
a month for each year of service to 
$2.50. 

Funeral leave with pay to a max- 
imum of three days is granted in the 
event of the death of a close rela- 
tive. 

Hospital, medical and surgical 
insurance benefits are improved and 
will be continued for six months 
after layoff for employes with more 
than a year of service. 


‘Runaway’ 


Moves Back 
To Detroit 


Detroit—The C. M. Hall Lamp 
Co., which moved most of its op- 
erations to a low-wage southern 
community two years ago, has re- 
turned to Detroit poorer but wiser, 

The firm, which makes head- 
lights, rear-view mirrors and other 
automobile accessories, has rehired 
several hundred members of the 
Auto Workers who had been laid 
off when the company moved its 
die-casting and plating operations 
to Clinton, N. C. 

Harry D. Hirsch, president of 
the company, credited a long-time 
UAW representative, Detroit City 
Councilman Ed Carey, with hav- 
ing influenced his decision to re- 
turn to unionized Michigan, 

Hirsch told newsmen that the 
North Carolina community had 
given his firm a modern plant on 
favorable lease terms, coupled with 
tax advantages. 

He said, however, that “when all 
of the cost factors in our manufac 
turing were weighed, we found 
Michigan has the advantage.” Ship- 
ping costs, time delays and person- 
nel problems were among the han- 
dicaps which led to the return, 
Hirsch indicated. 
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Surplus Food 
Plan Curbed 


At State Level 


New York—Restrictive eligibility 
requirements at the state level have 
“seriously hampered” Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s expanded surplus food pro- 
gram, Leo Perlis, director of AFL- 
CIO Community Services Activities, 
has charged. 

A survey by CSA, Perlis said in 
a statement, shows that “in many 
states, people receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation—the most log- 
ical candidates for surplus foods— 
are ineligible” because of unrealistic 
income ceilings established by the 
states. 

He urged union officials to push 
state welfare departments toward 
less restrictive requirements under | : 
the program, created by Kennedy 
with his first executive order. 


The CSA survey, distributed to 
all AFL-CIO state and local cen- 
tral bodies, shows that 40 states 
have set the maximum allowable 
income so low that about half 
the unmarried persons receiving 
unemployment compensation are 
ineligible for surplus foods, Perlis 
said. He said the same is true 
for two-person families in 18 
states, for three-person families 
in seven states, and for four-per- 
son families in six states. 

Moreover, Perlis noted, in 47| Douglas in the old Senate Office 

states many retired persons are 
barred from surplus food eligibility 
\\ because their social security bene- 


test conducted by United Paper, 
Left to right they are Mrs. Grace 


the Papermakers & Paperworkers. 


TRIPS TO WASHINGTON for best letters to congressmen were 
won by these members of the Papermakers & Paperworkers in con- 


Mulligan, Monroe, Mich., and Marjorie Blank, Milwaukee. 


UPP Letter Writers 
Win Washington Trip 


From the heavy wood-paneled chambers of Sen. Paul H. 


lined walls of the White House—these and many more—were among 
the thrills experienced in the nation’s capital by three members of 


fits exceed the income ceiling. 

The survey found that maximum 
allowable monthly income set by 
the states ranges from $45 in one 
state to $135 in another for un- 
married persons, from $55 to $185 
for two-person families, from $65 
to $225 for three-person families, 
and from $75 to $265 for four- 


person families. 


the union’s official publication. 
Tumiati, Taylorville, Ill.; Elmer 


Building to the red silk-damask 


The three made a three-day tour ( 
of Washington ‘as a result of win- 


ning the 1961 congressional letter 


writing contest sponsored by the 


union through the international’s 


official organ, the United Paper. 


Their award-winning letters, ad- 
dressed to their individual congress- 
men and senators, were selected 


Labor’s Safety Drive 
Cuts Holiday Death Toll 


The 1961 Labor Day holiday was the safest in history in view 
of the number of cars and the number of miles driven, Executive 
Vice Pres. G. C. Stewart of the National Safety Council has advised 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Stewart thanked Meany for his leadership in the Labor Day 


Safety Campaign co-sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO Standing Committee 
on Safety & Occupational Health, 
of which Vice Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh is chairman and the Labor 
Conference of the National Safety 
Council, of which Vice Pres. El- 


Union Gifts to 
Sharecroppers 


Total $9,158 


Somerville, 
from organized labor totaling 
$9,158.85 so far have been chan- 
neled through the Tennessee State 
AFL-CIO to Negro families denied 
crop credit facilities after they regis- 
tered to vote. 


Included in the total is $2,000 
from the AFL-CIO itself, which 
last spring began assistance to 53 
families in Fayette and Haywood 
counties to enable them to meet 
day-to-day living expenses. 


Additional gifts in cash, food 
and clothing have gone directly 
to the families from national and 
international unions, locals and 
central bodies. 


In a letter to Sec. Matthew 
Lynch of the State Labor Council 
acknowledging the contributions, 
Pres. John McFerrin of the Original 
Fayette County -Civic & Welfare 
League said the funds “have done 
much to alleviate the depressing 
conditions that were existent in this 
country among those brave persons 
who dared to use their rights to 
exercise the elective franchise.” 


Tenn.—Cash gifts | 


wood D. Swisher of the Oil, Chem- 
ical & Atomic Workers is chair- 
man. , 

The special Labor Day cam- 
paign was headed by Pres. C. J. 
Haggerty of the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. and the 
assistance of John D. Connors, 
executive secretary of the stand- 
ing committee. 


A total of 386 persons were 
killed and 16,000 injured in traffic 
accidents over the weekend, Stewart 
said. 

“While. the loss of life is deeply 
regretable,” he added, “this year’s 
toll has been exceeded numerically 
in each of the past 11 years with 
the exception of the 1950 and 1954 
weekends. 

“The good Labor Day record is 
especially gratifying in view of the 
fact that deaths reached a new 
high during the Memorial Day and 
Fourth of July holidays. 

“J particularly want to com- 
mend organized labor for the 
position which unions have taken 
toward safety on their national 
holiday.” 

In a letter thanking Haggerty for 
his aid, Stewart noted that deaths 
this year were fewer than in 1960, 
and the toll then was lower than 
in 1959. 

The safety drive had wide- 
spread support among local and in- 
ternational unions and state and 
local central bodies. More than 
15,000 kits of materials for use in 
promoting safety over the holiday 
period were distributed to unions 
by the campaign committee through 


the NSC. 


from hundreds of entries. 

The winners were: Marjorie 
Blank, Local 365, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mrs. Grace Tumiati, Local 
637, Taylorville, Ill.; Elmer Mul- 
ligan, Local 1004, Monroe, Mich. 

The winning letters were selected 
by a panel of judges headed by 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and including James L. 
McDevitt, national COPE director, 
and Jack Livingston, AFL-CIO di- 
rector of organization. 

UPP Pres. Paul L. Phillips ob- 
served that the event was used to 
emphasize the importance of indi- 
vidual opinion. 

“Having met and talked with 
many representatives and sena- 
tors over the years, we know they 
appreciate receiving ‘real’ letters 
from their constituents,” Phillips 
said. 

“If a citizen is willing to vote for 
a man for public office then he 
surely should desire to let his per- 
sonally elected representative know 
how he (the voter) feels on impor- 
tant topics,” he added. 

Both Phillips and Executive Vice 
Pres. Harry D. Sayre went to Wash- 
ington for one day of the tour. 

Douglas, meeting the trio for 
discussion of current Senate ac- 
tivities, informed them that 1961 
has been a banner year for cor- 
respondence. 

A special White House tour was 
arranged, and the prize winners also 
had the opportunity to meet Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg and were 
guests of Schnitzler at a luncheon. 


Maritime Committee | 
Ruled Unofficial Body 


_ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has ruled that the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Committee is not an “official 
constitutional committee” of the 
federation. 

Meany’s ruling was contained in 
a letter to Pres. Paul Hall and 
Executive Sec.-Treas. Peter M. Mc- 
Gavin, of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept., who had requested 
clarification of the committee’s 
status. 

At the 1959 AFL-CIO Conven- 
tion in San Francisco a merger of 
the Maritime Trades Dept. and 
the Maritime Committee was’ an- 
nounced. In April 1961, the Mari- 
time Union withdrew from the de- 
partment and the committee was 
reactivated. MDT officers protested 
to Meany and asked for a ruling. 


‘| products have remained competi- 


U.S. Goods Still Competitive: 


A sharp rise in US. exports 


Go Abroad and Sell, 


‘|\Businessmen Urged 


during the past 18 months has 


{| undermined the “loosely-flung charge that high wages are pricing 
the U.S. out of the world market.” 

Labor’s Economic Review, a feature of the AFL-CIO magazine, 

the American Federationist, backs up this analysis with an array of 


statistics demonstrating that: 
e Prices for American-made 


tive in world trade. 

@ Wages and fringe benefits of 
production workers have not added 
to the cost of products. In fact, 
the pace of U.S. wage gains has 
generally trailed the rise in wage 
rates in other industrial nations in 
recent years. 

The AFL-CIO analysis, pro- 
duced by the federation’s Dept. 
of Research, warns that “in the 
face of increasingly tough com- 
petition in world markets,” 
American business should be do- 
ing a better job of trying to sell 
its products abroad. 

One solution is for more firms 
to seek markets for more products 
in other countries. Only 4 percent 
of U.S. manufacturers—some 12,- 
000 out of more than 300,000 firms 
—are actively exporting. 

The Dept. of Research analysis 
also quotes both business and gov- 
ernment sources as emphasizing the 
need for making a greater sales ef- 
fort. : 

“This means U.S. products can- 
not be made for just the U.S. mar- 
ket and leftovers sold abroad,” the 
article shows. “A nation that prides 
itself on market research has not 
proved its knowledge of world mar- 
ket needs, nor its effort to sell 
abroad, when it fails to produce 
goods that meet foreign tastes and 
to engage in sales promotions spe- 
cially geared for foreign markets.” 

A British economist, Sir Don- 
ald MacDougall, is quoted as 
saying if the U.S. “has been mak- 
ing products too elaborate, and 
therefore too expensive, for for- 
eign needs, she has in a rather 
different sense being pricing her- 
self out of world markets.” 

Ability of the U.S. to sell its 
goods abroad at competitive prices 
despite higher hourly wage rates 
means that productive efficiency 
nevertheless has kept down the unit 
cost of production, the analysis 
continues. 

Ironically, the AFL-CIO notes, 
sharply-increased non-production 


costs have resulted in some in- 
creased manufacturing. expenses. 
While factory workers are laid off 
during recessions or slow seasons, 
salaried managerial, technical and 
professional staffs have increased. 
“Yet no one,” the AFL-CIO 
points out, “charges salaries are 
pricing us out of world markets.” 
The Dept. of Research article 
adds: 

“American unions cannot be 
expected to give up mecessary 
wage increases for production 
and maintenance workers be- 
cause management policies have 
increased the costs of executives, 
supervisors and other salaried 
employes.” 

Changing economic conditions, 
the development. of regional trade 
alliances and consequent tariff bar- 
riers to non-member nations point 
to the importance of widening 
America’s markets. 

In many of the less developed na- 
tions, the AFL-CIO analysis points 
out, “foreign competitors have been 
more active sellers than American 
businessmen.” 

Emphasizing that “putting the 
blame on American labor will 
not help create the kind of effort 
needed in a world of changing 
trade patterns and complex rela- 
tionships,” the article asserts that 
“such lazy charges ignore the 
hard questions of the new race 
for world markets.” 


Teamsters Lose 


In Raid Attempts 


Portland, Ore.—Employes of two 
Portland area bus lines have voted 
by decisive margins to retain the 
Street, Electric Railway Employes 
as bargaining representatives, beat- 
ing back an effort by the Teamsters 
to win bargaining rights. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board vote among employes of 
Inter-City Buses was 21 to 2 ia 
favor of the AFL-CIO affiliate. Em- 
ployes of Tualatin Valley Buses re- 
jected the Teamsters bid by a 53 
to 12 vote. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 16, 1961 


The Greatest Labor Day D trati 

For 12 hours in unbroken ranks 206,000 of New York City’s yy a oe 
union men and women marched up Fifth Ave., in the sweltering heat 
of the mid-day sun and in the sultry twilight. In the nation’s greatest 
Labor Day demonstration they paraded, not their might but their 
dedication to democratic ideals and a better life for working people 
everywhere, and nearly a million New Yorkers crowded the side- 
walks to applaud them. 

There were imaginative floats, scores of bands and high-stepping 
majorettes—because this was a parade. There were retired workers, 
proud veterans of the hard struggle which made New York “a union 
town.” And there were thousands upon thousands of men, women 
and youngsters on foot—chanting slogans and carrying banners 
demanding action on social legislation, proclaiming free labor’s 
devotion to liberty and a secure peace. 

Dancing, singing, colorfully garbed contingents pointed up the 
diversity of nationalities which have made America unique—and 
great. 

The city’s mayor, the state’s governor, the Secretary of Labor and 
former Pres. Truman were among the scores of dignitaries who took 
their turn in the reviewing stand, greeting and being greeted by the 
marchers, 

This was Labor Day 1961—and a great day it was for the 
workers. 


VISITING TRADE UNIONISTS from Africa, Asia, Latin America and Europe watched the Labor 
Day parade as guests of the New York. City Central Labor Council. Some of them are shown on the 
reviewing stand with Irving Brown, AFL-CIO European representative, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of the Central Labor Council and of Local 3, Intl, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, which had a 25,000-member contingent in the parade, and Central Labor Council Sec. 
Morris Iushewitz. 
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Government Should Lead J | Mo 


b biess TIME IS LONG PAST for discussion of whether or not 

federal workers should have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively; the immediate question is how best to put such a pro- 
gram into operation. 

Pres. Kennedy has taken the first important step in implementing 
these rights in setting up a task force to formulate recommendations. 

The AFL-CIO has called for an executive order to establish 
these rights, and if necessary legislation. What is needed is action 
which will have a binding effect at ali levels throughout the 
government, 

Such an order or legislation should incorporate machinery for 
arbitration to settle unresolved disputes to give substance to the 
right to organize and bargain collectively in view of the denial to 
federal employes of the right to strike. 

It is indeed the moment for the government—the nation’s largest 
employer—to become a leader, not a follower, in the labor-manage- 


ment field. 
Slickers at Work 


HE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS Committee has come up with 
a new gimmick for thwarting the deliberate decisions of the 
entire Congress. 
Setting up the phony strawman of “backdoor spending”—a 
highly misleading term for strengthening long-term government 
programs through Treasury financing—the committee is attempt- 
ing to undo legislation approved by both houses and signed by the 
President. 

Treasury financing of government programs was initiated by for- 
mer Pres. Herbert Hoover when the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
was established. It has been used since as the only sensible method 
of supporting long-term programs. ee 

A majority of the House and Senate voted for this type of financing 
for the housing and distressed area programs. But the dichards on 
the Appropriations Committee have refused to buy the decision, and 
violating its own normal attitudes on handling legislation, have tied 
a substantive legislative rider on to the final appropriations bill. 

\ There is a considerable body of opinion holding that the Appropri- 
ations Committee is attempting a direct violation of the rules of the 
House in its tactics. The violation in spirit is clear. 

The attempt to reverse the majority’s wishes reveals once again 
the high-riding conservative coalition at work, a coalition that 
relentlessly returns to the attack to stymie and defeat all forward- 
looking legislation. 

The House must not allow its historic work in the depressed area 
and housing fields to be undone by a small group that has proved 
its interest in seeking new powers is to mutilate or kill the programs. 


Labor Day's Safety Record 


NUMBER OF FACTORS accounted for the drop in the high- 


way death toll this past Labor Day weekend, particularly the 
cumulative impact of an insistent traffic safety campaign. 

The AFL-CIO played an important role in the 1961 drive to 
reduce slaughter on the highways, carrying the message to all of 
its membership throughout the late summer months, devoting 
valuable space in its many publications. 


If labor’s contribution was in any way responsible for saving one 
additional life it is thanks enough, although we take pride in the 
National Safety Council’s commendation for the “fine contribution 
which all levels of union organization made to the improved record 


for the 1961 holiday.” ; 
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Island of Democracy: 


Our stake in Berlin is discussed in the following 
editorial by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, “Ber- 
lin—Test for Free Men,” appearing in the Septem- 
ber 1961 issue of the AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist. 
ON A SMALL ISLAND of democracy, sur- 
rounded by a sea of Communist armed might, 
2.5 million people are living bravely, separated by 
only a few strands of barbed wire from the worst 
slave society the world has ever known. 
They are the West Berliners, the men, women 
and little children on the very front line of the war 
between freedom and despotism. 
They are protected, of course, by a few thousand 
armed soldiers, but their real defense is the solemn 
pledge of the United States of America. 

The West Berliners are courageous and calm. 
They are confident, too, They know the day of 
craven surrender to dictators is over. At the 
price of millions of lives and suffering too hor- 
rible to capture in words, the democratic nations 
have learned that peace can’t be bought by sur- 
rendering even a little piece of freedom to a 
power-hungry totalitarian, 

That is the real story of Berlin—the story of 
free men who have made up their minds to never 
again be pushed around by a dictator. 

It is ironic that Berlin should today be free- 
dom’s front line. Only a few short years ago 
another evil dictator reigned there and brought 
chaos to an entire generation. 

But the free world has learned a lot since the 
days of Hitler. The most important lesson it 
learned is that no man is free unless all men are 
free; that free men cannot barter away any man’s 


| freedom to insure liberty for themselves. 


BERLIN IS TODAY more than just a symbol 
of democracy—important as it is in the midst of 
Communist discontent and failure. It has rightly 
been called democracy’s showcase—the one spot 
where East Berliners can see the material benefits 
of democratic freedom in stark contrast to their 
drab, dismal, desolate life as slaves of communism. 
It is more than the hatchway to freedom through 
which millions have crawled out of the Communist 
trap. They are the millions who are the most con- 
firmed anti-Communists in the world—for the 
man who hates communism most is the man who 
knows it best, the man who escaped. 
In a real sense, the free world has already 
won the battle of Berlin. We won it on Aug. 13, 
1961—the day the Communists sealed that 


advertising tor any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO 


escape hatch with barbed wire, proving only 


Meany Hails West Berliners as 
‘Courageous...Calm...Confident’ 
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_their guns will keep those who have known had 1 
communism’s “blessings” inside this “workers’ and ¢ 
paradise.” There will be hours of tension, weeks Anc 
of nerve-wracking maneuvers and months of minist 
danger ahead. The possibility of a fighting war genera 
will exist for every moment, of 21 
But the first and most important test has been by libe 
met. The Kremlin knows now it has but two conser 
choices—to fight or back down. strengt 
And the world knows that behind the new con- face ¢ 
crete walls men yearn for freedom so desperately been ; 
that the Kremlin has had to resort to the most expedi 
extreme measures to keep them in bondage. IT! 
The President of the United States has pledged contro 
America’s resources to the defense of the West into tt 
Berliners, courag 
It is our destiny to lead the free world in this observ 
hour of crisis. And the President knows that in una 
this hour of test he leads a united, determined wena 
people—a people who know what human free- Wa 


dom really means. 
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Grisby, I'm beginning to suspect you didn’t get that 
promotion on the basis-of ability alone! 
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Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
taior sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen ta Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRAT in an im- 
portant government post observed privately 

the other day that in net results so far, the Ken- 
nedy Administration shows a surprisingly con- 
gervative record. Over an editorial page review 
of the President’s accomplishments with Congress, 
the Wall Street Journal’s 
headline reads: “On Bal- 
ance the New Frontier is 
Still Far From Opened.” 
This analysis totes up on 
the negative side the fail- 
ure of a federal educa- 
tion program; the half-a- 
loaf in foreign aid with 
a key feature, Treasury 
borrowing, killed; the de- 
feat or sharp alteration of 
farm, tax reform and 
highway bills and White 
House plans to reorganize the regulatory agencies. 
On the plus side are listed a whopping housing 


Morgan 


anti-recession measures and a few lesser programs. 
These are not trifling accomplishments and it is 
also true that modified as they were, some of the 
other pieces of legislation, notably foreign aid—if 
the financial heart isnt cut out of it—represent 
progressive achievement. 

However, those who had hoped a lot of mew 
ground would be broken and a number of cru- 
sades mounted by this young regime are bound 
to be disappointed. Undoubtedly they would 
have been less disappointed if Pres, Kennedy 
had not been forced to spend most of his time 
and energies dealing with a rash of foreign crises. 

Another thing which has handicapped the Ad- 
ministration on Capitol Hill much more than is 
generally understood is the net loss to Republicans 
of 21 Democratic seats in the House, largely held 
by liberals. This has given the southern Democrat- 
conservative GOP coalition new, inhibiting 
strength. The White House performance in the 


ps increase in the minimum wage, emergency 


face of these hard realities has, nevertheless, 
been a strange mixture of conservatism and 
expediency, 


IT IS TOO EARLY to tell whether the latest 
controversial development at the White House fits 
into this mixture or emerges as a brilliant and 
courageously unorthodox move. At the moment, 
observers are puzzled and some labor and liberal 
circles are screaming with anguish over the pre- 
liminary selection of one George D. Woods to 


Washington Reports: 


Tax Loophole Plugging Urged 
On AFL-CIO Radio Program 


ESTRICTIVE STOCK options provide corpo- 
ration officials with untaxed millions of dol- 
lars usually far in excess of their large regular 
annual salaries, Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) assert- 
ed in an interview on tax reforms on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
educational program heard on 450 radio stations. 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), on the same 
program, commented in regard to the oil industry’s 
tax depletion allowance that he thought that when 
“enormous companies reduce their taxes down to 
the minuscule point year after year for decades 
there must be something wrong with the system.” 

He said he thought oil exploration should be 
tncouraged but that he favored reducing the pres- 
tnt 27.5 percent depletion allowance to 20 per- 
cent, 17.5 percent “or even 15 percent.” 

Gore pointed out that restrictive stock options 
escape any payment of taxes until the stocks are 
sold “and can be passed on to estates without 
even inheritance taxes.” 

He also said he believes American citizens and 
Concerns should pay taxes on their income 
Wherever earned. At present, both escape U.S. 
faxes on income from services performed abroad 
factories operating overseas, 


* India, among other things. 


hostile to Woods than it was sympathetic to La- 
bouisse for getting allegedly shabby treatment and 


~Council, as a key assistant. 


Record of Kennedy Analyzed 
As New Frontier still Lags 


By Edward P. Morgan 


administer foreign aid. Woods is not only a Wall 
St. Republican, he is chairman of the First Boston 
Corp., an investment house prominently involved 
in a major scandal of the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion, remembered as the Dixon-Yates affair. 


It is reliably reported that at his White House 
conference with legislative leaders the President 
made it clear he thought Woods best qualified to 
take over the foreign aid program from Director 
Henry Labouisse, himself a Kennedy appointee. 
The President cited Woods’ experience involv- 
ing a hydroelectric project in Ghana, a muni- 
cipal power system in Oslo and a steel plant in 


Some of the first congressional reaction was less 


the gate before he had time to prove what he 
could do with the agency. He has been up to his 
ears so far in helping push the foreign aid bill 
through Congress. White House sources flinch a 
little at this accusation but indicate privately that 
Labouisse seemed incapable of mounting as drastic 
a reorganization and personnel shakeup as the 
President wanted, and further that Woods would 
fill the bill with toughness, efficiency and fairness. 

One report has it that he has already agreed 
to the appointment of ex-Congressman Frank 
Coffin of Maine, a liberal Democrat, as deputy 
administrator and of Mitchell Sviridoff, brilliant 
young president of the Connecticut State Labor 
It is also speculated 
that the President feels the selection of Woods, a 
Republican, would help reduce the sniping at the 
foreign aid program by conservative quarters in 
Congress. 


Pres. Kennedy got a strong assist from an 
unexpected liberal quarter—an editorial in the 
current issue of the New Republic warmly 
endorsing Woods as a man of “vision and 
competence” for the job. 


It said “no evidence has been offered that Mr. 
Woods was guilty of shady behavior” in his firm’s 
involvement in the Dixon-Yates affair and it chided 
certain senators for getting over-emotional about 
that issue. The editorial praised Woods as one of 
a handful of business leaders who recognized the 
problem of underdeveloped countries more than a 
decade ago and particularly stressed his open- 
mindedness in dealing with the mixed public-and- 
private economy of India. 

If Wall Streeter Woods is all this good he may 
be just the man to make the foreign aid program 
hum—a noise it vitally needs to make. His choice 
is not yet final, however, and the awkward han- 
dling of it has produced a rising noise of opposi- 
tion on Capitol Hill, 


“Unless we change this,” Gore declared, “we 
‘subsidize movement of factories and jobs 
abroad. . . . Because of this situation, we now 
have more American movie stars living in 
Switzerland than in Hollywood.” 


JAVITS SAID that restrictions on 


ration income in underdeveloped areas, joint own- 


ership of companies abroad by U.S. and national] § 
interests and exclusion of U.S. operations in|; 
countries, like France, where “our tax laws preju-|/ 


dice them.” 


In considering various advisable tax reforms, 
Javits said that he believed the subject of taxation 
of pensions and annuities should be reviewed. 

“We are trying to encourage our senior cit- 
izens—especially those in the lower levels—to 
be self-supporting so far as they can,” he assert- 
ed. “We have to encourage them to depend on 
these pensions and annuities rather than taxing 
them away.” 

Gore said he was disappointed that the House 
Ways & Means ‘Committee, which must initiate 
tax measures in Congress, had not repested a tax 


income | F 
abroad should not affect reinvestment of corpo- : 


=ITS YOOR= rr: 
WASHINGTON 
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WITH A GENEROUS-SPIRITED DESIRE to “give Kennedy a. 
Republican Congress” for the last two years of his first term, top 
GOP political managers are moving energetically to repair the 
blemishes and flaws in the party image that leave it lacking sex 
appeal among city voters. 
Rep. Bob Wilson (Calif.) told New England and Middle Atlantic 
party leaders that a shift of 44 votes would give the GOP control 
of the House and then his party could ‘ L <cenedie the fate of the 
nation and perhaps the world.” « ‘4 

Republican National Chairman William E. Miller, who repre- 
sents the 40th New York Dist. ‘in the House, specified the need 
for city gains. He said that if the GOP picked up just 15 or 16 
additional seats in the heavily populated East, victories elsewhere 
would be sufficient to allow a take-over. 

He warned that the necessary eastern gains could never be 
made, however, unless the GOP could “do something” about the 
area’s big cities, where Pres. Kennedy and the Democrats ran more 
than a million votes ahead of former Vice Pres. Nixon and the 
GOP last November. 


* * % 


WEAKNESSES IN REPUBLICAN PARTY organization in the 
cities may well be overcome by a national chairman such as Miller, 
who appears to be the strongest political leader the GOP has had 
in perhaps 20 years. 

Just after the election last year, a wild cry of “we wuz robbed” 
went up from national committee and congressional spokesmen, 
with broad allegations—but littie evidence—that the Democratic 
city Organizations had “stolen” the election from Nixon. 

It was never explained how. the same organizations, if so 
efficient in shenanigans, were not able to “steal” victory from 
former Pres. Eisenhower when he twice ran. The theme petered 
out somewhat when with great fanfare Republican national leaders 
went into St. Louis last spring to set up poll watchers in every 
precinct to keep the GOP from being counted out at the ballot 
boxes. The poll watchers watched like blazes—and the Demo- 
crats swept the city by the usual two-to-one margin. 

One suspects that it may be issues that cause the Republicans 
trouble in the cities—not just lack of organization. 
Such issues as those in which urban voters desperately need federal 
help—slum clearance and urban renewal, school aid, traffic im- 
provement and mass transportation, water pollution. 
The Wall Street Journal recently reported that municipal debt 
has risen 376 percent since World War H, from $13.6 billion in 
1946 to $51.2 billion in fiscal 1960, and that the pressure for 
further municipal improvements is forcing the cities to desperate 
expedients. 
In Denver, alleys are paved, street lights are put up, sidewalks 
are laid by schemes of special districts issuing revenue bonds to 
evade the state ceiling on municipal indebtedness. Even smaller- 
sized cities are “renting” school buildings rather than building them 
because they lack funds for financing. 

* eS a 

THE GOP RECORD IN CONGRESS—of opposing almost every 
plan for federal aid to services’ the cities need—is the source of 
much Republican pain in the metropolitan areas. 
The original omnibus housing bill this year cleared the House 


on a 235-to-178 rollcall. Republicans voted 140 against it and 
25 for it. 


On the final effort to pass a pared-down school construction 
bill last month, the House rollcall showed that 160 Republicans 
voted against it and only 6 for it. The Democrats split 164 in 
favor of the bill and 82 against, almost all the latter from the 
_| southern states. 


A GOP slogan is that federal school construction grants are 
socialistic and inflationary. But when it came to a vote on con- 
tinuing the long-existing “impacted area” school program, including 
federal grants to districts for both construction and teachers’ salaries, 
the GOP switched with bland disregard of previously proclaimed 
principle. House Republicans voted 157 for the program, only 9 
against. That’s Chairman Miller’s problem. 


TAX REFORM IS IMPERATIVE to close loopholes in tax laws 
but is not likely until the 1962 session of Congress and may be 
delayed until 1963, according to Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), right, 
and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) on Washington Reports to the 


reform bill this session, 


People, AFL-CLO public service radio program, 
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How to Buy: 


Warning Signals Are Flying: 
Food Prices Are Going Up 


By Sidney 
TORM SIGNALS are warning that working 
families are in for a spell of high food prices. 


S 


The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale index recently 
hit a four-months’ peak. The BLS wholesale food 
index has bounced up almost 2 percent in one 
month. ‘ 


Rising meat prices 
are the special prob- 
lem. Meat takes 25 
percent of your food 
money. But milk 
and eggs have gone 
up too, and now the 
bread manufactur- 
ers say they may 
boost their prices 
again. 

How much should 
it cost you to feed 
your family? Based 
on BLS estimates 
updated for current 
prices, a family of 
four, with a boy of 13 and a girl of 8, can have 
nourishing meals for about $34 a week or $147 a 
month. These won’t be the most luxurious meals, 
but not the lowest-cost possible either. 


In general, you can figure that if you can feed 
a family of these ages for about $1.20 a day 
per person you’re doing reasonably well. How- 
ever, costs vary sharply with children’s ages. 
“Food and Home Notes,” distributed by the 
U.S. Agriculture Dept., estimates these moderate 
food costs for children: 1-3 years, $4.60; 4-6, 
$5.70; 7-9, $6.80; 10-12, $8.20; teen-age girls, 
$8.70; boys, 13-15, $9.60; and 16-19, $11.20. 


If you’ve got teen-agers, especially boys, you’ve 
got a special food bill problem. Even a 14-year- 
old boy eats as much as his dad. 

If you estimate a food budget for your family on 
this basis, yqu also should adjust it for the num- 
ber of people in a family. For a family of only 
three people, add 5 percent per person. For a 
family of five, subtract 5 percent per person, and 
for six, subtract 10 percent. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


It's Like This, Lady: The World 
Out of Screwballs 


By Jane Goodsell 


Never Runs 


MARRIED A FISHERMAN. Of course, he 

wasn’t a fisherman when I married him. For 
some reason, very few unmarried men are. 

The fishing fever rarely hits a male until he 
acquires a wife and children and a house and a 
plot of ground. Of course, I’m not implying that 
men go fishing sim- 
ply to get away from 
home and family, 
but I can’t help no- 
ticing a connection 
between household 
chores that need 
masculine attention 
and a man’s yearn- 
ing, burning desire 
to go fishing. It just 
seems like the sight 
of a garden rake 
or a paint brush 
sets a man to think- 
ing about sparkling 


streams and speckled trout. 
Actually, I'd have married my husband even if 
I'd known he was a fisherman because (1) I was 


crazy about him and (2) I didn’t understand about 
fishing. 


In my innocence, I thought it was just some- 
thing a man might do in his spare time—like 
collecting stamps or playing golf. 

When my husband first mentioned that he 
thought he’d take up fishing. I didn’t pay much 
attention. I just murmured absently, “That’s nice.” 

Up to that time he was perfectly normal, and I 
had no reason to think that fishing would turn him 
into an obsessed creature who rushes out to the 
yard to snatch worms away from robins. 


‘sisting of a half-pint of milk plus meat or other 


Margolius 


HERE ARE SEVERAL POINTS for keeping 
down your food bills: 

Use the school lunch program: Parents who have 
compared costs say they can’t prepare comparable 
lunches for the price—typically 30-35 cents— 
charged for lunches served by many schools. 

The school lunch program has grown to the 
point where nearly one-third of all school chil- 
dren now use it. It’s been especially popular in 
the South and Midwest, but has been used less in 
the Northeast and Far West. It’s used heavily in 
distressed areas where children must save on 
food, like West Virginia. 

A typical lunch is usually a complete meal con- 


protein food, fruits and vegetables, bread or rolls 
and butter or margarine. 

Use these low-cost high-value foods often: Sev- 
eral reasonably-priced foods are especially high in 
nourishment. 

One is non-fat milk powder. In baking and 
cooking, add extra dry milk to improve nutrition. 
Cakes and cookies supplemented this way also 
have better flavor and texture. You can also add 
extra milk powder to make high-protein soups, 
chowders, stews, patties, omelets, custards and 
other desserts. 

Another cost cutter is evaporated milk for cook- 

ing. 
Other low-cost, high-value foods include 
canned corn beef and corned beef hash; variety 
meats; dried fruits (rich in iron, too); peas, len- 
tils and beans. Oatmeal is not only a high- 
nourishment, low-cost cereal but also a money- 
saving meat extender. Vegetables generally in- 
expensive for their high food value includes car- 
rots, kale, collards, spinach, green cabbage. 

Broilers have become quite a food bargain be- 
cause of heavy supply, and also because they have 
become the supermarkets’ favorite price leader. 

Buy larger meat cuts: This department recently 
pointed out that you can save an average of 14 
percent by buying stores’ own brands, and another 
17 percent, on the average, by buying larger sizes 
of packaged foods. 


Copyright, 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


The way I figured it, he’d buy himself a fish- 
ing rod and every once in a while he'd go off 
to a stream or lake and stay there for a few hours 
and maybe—or maybe not—return with fish. I 
was not prepared for fishing to dominate his life 
and transform his personality. 


BUT IT DID. When he isn’t fishing, he’s read- 
ing about fishing or talking about fishing or prac- 
ticing casting in the yard or tying flies in the living 
room. (That fly-tying puzzles me. My husband 
is an impatient man who’s all thumbs when he 
tries to maneuver a hook into an eye on the back 
of my dress. Yet he spends hours patiently tying 
little itsy-bitsy hairs into exquisitely intricate flies. 
At least he thinks they’re exquisite.) 

Before my husband became a fisherman, I 
‘didn’t realize that all roads lead to sporting 
goods stores. Wherever he goes—to the office, 
to the bank, to the dentist—he just happens to 
pass by a sporting goods store. Which would be 
all right if he’d pass by it, but he doesn’t. He 
goes in. And, as luck would have it, the store 
just happens to have exactly the spinner (or lure 
or rod or tackle box or something) that he’s been 
looking for all his life. 

I won’t say that fishing is the most expensive 
hobby in the world, but I'll say this: two can live 
as cheaply as one can fish. 

In all fairness, I must admit that he sometimes 
catches fish. Actually, I don’t care whether he 
catches fish or not. 

But I feel better about my husband when he 
catches fish. When he doesn’t catch fish, and falls 
in the river and comes home bitten up by mos- 
quitos (that’s one creature you can ‘count on to 
bite) and still maintains that he’s had a simply 
wonderful day—well, I wonder how I could have 


. SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED by Packinghouse Workers in mem. 


a 


ory of Russell Bull, union pioneer, were presented by Sec. of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg in his office to Charlayne Hunter, Atlanta, who 
will re-enter the University of Georgia, and Arthur C. Smith, 
Louisville, who will study for the ministry at Georgetown (Ky,) 
College. Awards are made for outstanding work in civil rights 
and civil liberties. 


— 


Sen. Humphrey Says: 
Group Responsibility 
Tested in Newburgh 


The following is excerpted from a speech by Sen. Hubert H, 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) in the Senate on Aug. 29. 


AS THE DIN AND CLAMOR surrounding the proposed changes 
in the administration of public welfare in Newburgh, N. Y, 
continue, an examination of the more basic questions that Newburg 
raises seems worth while. 
Four months ago, Newburgh, a small-sized and rather typical 
American city, was little known. Now it has emerged as the com 
fused and often perplexing symbol around which differing concepts 
of what is decent and humane are debated and fought over. Newe 
burgh has become—in a sense like Berlin—a symbolic testing 
ground of the measure of responsibility that man is willing to take 
for his fellow man. 
What is taking place in Newburgh needs little further review here, 
It is well known, and is presently being considered by the courts, 
What Americans must now explore and ponder are the ques- 
tions of precisely what the obligations are of a society which is 
ostensibly affluent toward individuals whose own effort and means 
have failed to provide them with what we generally consider a 
minimum decent standard of life, and of just how our society can 
best fulfill such obligations as we may have. 
The Newburgh philosophy of punishment for poverty seems to 
assume that poverty is a matter of personal guilt. And yet, surely, 
it must be clear that in our complicated industrial society no man's 


destiny is entirely in his own hands, 


THERE ARE MANY CURES for poverty. Punishment is not 
one of them. 

Neither is anything accomplished by cutting off assistance to 4 
woman who has borne a second child out of wedlock. And there is 
no way to reconcile this attempt to visit upon a child the sins of the 
parents with democracy’s special obligation to provide to children 
equality of opportunity for healthy growth and development. 

Social workers and welfare officials throughout the country 
know—the evidence is clear—that hardly anyone with other 
alternatives available to him chooses to live as a public charge. 
How else could you explain that when, last month, the city of New 
York announced 50 job openings for cleaning women at pay 
which ranged to a maximum of $53 a week, the line for those 50 
jobs began to form three days before the announced day of filing, 
and the applicants numbered 1,742 on the first day? 

No, the vast majority of Americans, in Newburgh as elsewhere, 
would prefer to work rather than be on relief. 


FOR THOSE NOT IN a position to provide for themselvés, 
punishment and harassment are no solutions. Neither a monthly 
muster of welfare recipients, including the blind, the lame, and the 
halt, at police stations, nor mug shots, nor denial of relief after 
moral transgression, will help to bring those who have slipped to the 
bottom of the heap out of their morass. Instead, we must find and 
correct the defects in our social organization that have contributed 
to the misery of many, as we must provide to individuals the services 
that will enable them to become self-sufficient wherever that 8 
possible. 


If we as a nation are sincere im our belief in the sanctity and 
dignity of each individual human being, and if—as is most 
assuredly the case—we have the means whereby we can make 
certain that all can be free of the bondage of needless fear and 
deprivation, then surely nothing less will do. 

Let us remember that never has it been more true than it is in the 
complex industrial society in which we live today that no man is af 
island unto himself. Let us not lose sight of our democratic conve 
tion that the individual is the source of community strength. | 
let us not forget that the citizen and the state have mutual obligations 

“The citizen to make his highest contribution to his own and the 
community welfare; the state to assist him in that effort and sustall 
him in time of need”—from American Public Welfare Associatio® 


married a man as crazy as that, 


“Essentials of Public Welfare.” 
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If She Wants to Be, That Is: 
|Women Agree Their 
Place Is at Home—IF 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 16, 1961 


Page Nine 


Los Angeles—A woman’s place 
is where she wants to be. 


This was the key point of agreement at a pilot conference here 
tign the problems of working women, sponsored by the Dept. of 
in cooperation with the AFL-CIO Los Angeles County 


is in the home—but only if that 


Zabor Federation and women‘s or-® 
Manizations in California, Nevada 
god Arizona. 

' Mrs. Esther Peterson, assistant 
Mecretary Of labor and director of 
| the department’s Women’s Bureau, 
aid similar conferences are planned 
ja other parts of the nation so that 
“we in Washington don’t lose touch 
with the real needs of people.” 

Don’t Blame Women 

Mrs. Peterson said it is incor- 
rect to blame some of the nation’s 
ills on women who work instead of 
stay at home. 

Unemployment, juvenile delin- 
quency, and broken homes are not 
going to diminish if women were 
somehow forced to give up their 
jobs, she declared. 

A woman’s place is where she 
is happy—and this can be “in 
the home, outside on a job or 
both,” Mrs. Peterson said. 

She noted that some of those who 
complain about the growing number 
of women working seldom criticize 
women who leave their homes al- 
most daily to spend their time at 
bridge tables or some similar pas- 
time. 

It is wrong, she said, to urge 
young girls to continue their edu- 
cation and then try to keep them 
from jobs by saying or implying 
they should be satisfied to stay 

home all the time. 

If a woman organizes her time 
efficiently, said Mrs. Peterson, a 
mother of four herself, she can 
have both a full, happy home life 
and still have time to fulfill herself 
as a worker in an outside job. 


Decision Up to “Individual 

But in a free society, this deci- 
sion is—or should be—up to the 
individual woman and her family 
to decide, said Mrs. Peterson. 

Any attempt to remove the 24 


million working women from their 
jobs would obviously leave many 
industries and services crippled be- 
yond repair, she pointed out, add- 


AFL-CIO 


longer a full time job. Women, 
like men, should be trained for the 
skilled jobs of the future.” 


working women were offered, in- 
cluding: 


wages paid to housekeepers a tax- 
deductable business expense for all 


“Homemaking, for most, is no 


Also, she said, “we must find 
ways to give dignity to those jobs 
and services relating to the 
home,” and one way is to pay 
higher wages. 

Some possibilities for helping 


@ Tax law changes to make 


working mothers. 

@ Government aid to communi- 
ties in establishing a homemakers’ 
service through which experienced 
women will be recruited to help in 
a home where the mother is ill or 
unable to care for the children. 


@ Passage of a federal law re- 
quiring equal pay to men and 
women doing comparable jobs of 
comparable quality. 

Justice Mildred L. Lillie of Cali- 
fornia’s District Court of Appeal, 
told the conference that the public 
must be convinced of “woman’s in- 
alienable right to work.” 

Women must “erase the mis- 
conception that their presence in 
the work force is a luxury, not 
a necessity,” she said. 


“Too many women out of apathy, 
timidity, fatigue or ignorance do 
not take advantage of rights and 
privileges it took decades—even 
centuries—to win.” 

Other points agreed on were: 

@ Guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel in education and industry 
should look toward new and ex- 
panding fields not traditionally 
staffed by women. 

@ Young women should be 
urged to complete their education 
and take a long view toward em- 
ployment, not as a stopgap between 
school and marriage, but as a con- 
tinuing affair, especially after their 


PRES. DOROTHY KIMBRAUGH 


= 


» Tight, of Glass Bottle Blowers Local 196, Montgomery, Ala., 


receives a diploma at the close of the third annual Gulf Coast Labor School, held at Scarritt College 
in Nashville, Tenn., for 50 local union officers from Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
Others, from left: George T. Guernsey, AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Cecil Branstetter, Nashville 
attorney; Pres. Barney Weeks, Alabama AFL-CIO, and Pres. R. C. Bailey, Nashville AFL-CIO. 


Labor Aids 
Areas Hit 
By Carla 


(Continued from Page 1) 


National CSA Dir. Leo Perlis 
announced in New York that 
other CSA representatives would 
be assigned as needed. 

Even before Carla struck, Smith 
had moved into Galveston—direct- 
ly in the path of the storm—to rep- 
resent CSA in mobilizing labor’s 
assistance in the evacuation effort. 

He met with Pres. Hank Brown 
and Sec.-Treas. Roy Evans of the 
State AFL-CIO and Exec. Sec. Les- 
ter Burnett of the State Building 
Trades Council. The group sent 
telegrams to all local central bodies 
calling for volunteers to man de- 
fenses against the hurricane, for 
the opening of union facilities as 
shelters and for women’s auxiliaries 
to staff the shelters. 


All told, 540 shelters were set 
up in Texas alone through the 
joint efforts of state labor and 
the Red Cross. They provided 


child-bearing days are ended. 


haven for some 180,000 persons. 


Makes kit Available 


To 1961 Intercollegiate Debaters 


A kit of materials presenting organized labor’s views on the applicability of antitrust laws to trade 
unions has been prepared by the AFL-CIO for students taking part in the 1961 intercollegiate debate. 

The college debaters this year are discussing the question, “Resolved, That Labor Organizations 
Should Be Under the Jurisdiction of Antitrust Legislation.” 


The kit includes AFL-CIO and other pamphlets and a bibliography prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education. The AFL-CIO pub-@ 


ications are: 

® “Power—for What?” in which 
Pres. George Meany asks “Too 
powerful for whom?” and “Too 
powerful for what?” He points out 
that those who have enjoyed mo- 
hopolistic power in business and 
Politics want to keep unions weak 
so they cannot challenge that power. 
The labor movement, he points out, 
uses its power for the good: of all 
Americans and not for private gain. 
Business, he asserts, has just as 
much right to enter politics as labor 
has, and he invited business to exer- 
tise it. 

© “Facts vs. Propaganda,” which 
fives the truth about so-called 
“tight-to-work” laws and explains 
that their real aim is to undermine 
ttade unions for the economic bene- 
fits of those who promote them. 

® “An Analysis of Antitrust 
Laws and Union Activity,” a state- 
ment by Andrew J. Biemitler, a 
member of the AFL National Legis- 
lative Committee at the time of its 
Presentation to the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee in 1955 and now 
AFL-CIO director of legislation. 


Biemiller shows how the de- 
mand for application of antitrust 
laws to labor disregards -history; 
spells out the difference between 
unions and business and demon- 
strates how they cannot be treated 
alike for purpeses of antitrust legis- 
lation, and shows that labor cannot 
be considered “monopolistic” de- 
spite its traducers. 

Also included are: 

@ “Collective Bargaining or 
Monopoly,” a 90-page booklet in 
which the Steelworkers rebut a wide 
range of arguments aimed to weak- 
en collective bargaining. 

@ “Labor and Antitrust,” a re- 
print of an article in the Industrial 
Union Dept.’s quarterly, “IUD Di- 
gest,” by Arthur J. Goldberg, then 
IUD general counsel and now sec- 
retary of labor, showing that the 
labor monopoly charge is “false 
from every viewpoint” and that ap- 
plication of antitrust laws to unions 
would be a return to the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

@ “Don’t ‘Pulverize’ Labor,” a 
Congressional Record reprint of ex- 
tension of remarks made in 1953 by 


former Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr. (D-N.Y.), refuting a bill which 
would have destroyed multi-em- 
ployer bargaining and national trade 
unions. 

In a covering letter, AFL-CIO 
Education Dir.. Lawrence Rogin 
said the labor movement feels 
strongly that antitrust laws “are not 
an appropriate means of dealing 
with the problems of unionism and 
collective bargaining.” 


“Over the years,” he wrote, 
“those who have tried to kep un- 
ions weak and ineffective have at- 
tempted to use the courts and the 
antitrust laws for this purpose. It 
is for this reason most students of 
industrial relations in the United 
States do not look upon the anti- 
trust laws as a constructive way 
to deal with collective bargaining 
problems, 


Copies of the intercollegiate de- 
bate kit may be obtained without 
charge from the Pamphlet Division, 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 


15,000 Union Members 
Attend Worker Schools 


Labor education has gained such wide acceptance that 15,000 
union members attended worker training schools this summer and 
20 state universities are now cooperating with the labor movement 
on worker education programs, Dir. Lawrence Rogin of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education said on a nationwide radio broadcast. 


sponse to questions on the Mutual 
Broadcasting network program, La- 
bor News Conference. He was in- 
terviewed by Harry Conn of Press 
Associates, Inc., and Joseph Gam- 
batese, associate editor of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce publication, 
Nation’s Business. 

These advances in the field of 
labor education Were cited by Ro- 
gin: : 

@ Greater acceptance of educa- 
tion as a tool of union training. 

@® More union interest in train- 
ing for staff representatives and lo- 
cal union bargainers and commit- 
teemen. 

@ Wider recognition by univer- 
sities and educational authorities, of 
public responsibility for assistance 
to labor education programs. 

Rogin said labor educators are 
primarily concerned with two 
things: helping trade unionists, 
through training and education, to 
do better jobs as union leaders, and 
making them better citizens by he!p- 
ing them face the problems con- 
fronting the nation. 

In cooperation with the 10 per- 
cent of union members who carry 
responsibility for union activities, 
Rogin said the educational job is 
done in the following ways: 

“Some of it is done by unions 
themselves, operating on their 
own, running conferences, run- 
ning classes at night, running one- 
week schools. Some of it is done 
by unions working through uni- 
versities or other public educa- 
tional institutions, in adult educa- 
tion classes. And to a very large 
extent in specialized one-week 
summer training schools.” 


Questioned by Gambatese about 
whether such programs will lead 
toward improved relations and few- 
er strikes, Rogin said they are in- 
tended to make union action “less 
emotional” and based more on un- 
derstanding of issues. 


Facts for Bargaining 

Education doesn’t always remove 
unrest, but “what we hope for is 
the union negotiator. . . will have 
his facts more readily available, will 
understand how to deal with the 
employer, will go into negotiation” 
to reach an understanding and to 
continue the “normal, peaceful re- 
lations which should exist between 
imanagement and labor.” 


Rogin’s statement came in re-® 


Labor education is needed more 
than ever, Rogin said, with such 
problems as foreign trade and auto- 
mation more common on the na- 
tional and shop levels in bargain- 
ing. 

In answer to whether unions try 
to “indoctrinate” members in labor 
education classes, Rogin replied 
that education is a process of dis- 
cussion and understanding, carried 
on in programs similar to programs 
staged by churches, Boy Scout 
troops and Chambers of Commerce. 

“But if-it’s to be effective educa- 
tion,” he said, “it has to expose 
students to different points of view,” 
with opportunities in class for them 
to raise questions and get answers. 
He added: 


“So in the sense that it’s a pres- 
entation of a line and then a 
rapping of the knuckles if anyone 
raises questions about this line, 
I would say that this is not the 
method of labor education. If 
you say it is concerned with the 
growth and well-being of the la- 
bor movement, you are correct.” 


When Conn asked about union 
experiences with civil rights, Rogin 
cited a recent school for union 
members in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee. The dele- 
gates met at Scarritt College, in 
Nashville, Tenn., a Methodist in- 
stitution—one of the few places 
which would open its facilities so 
all members could attend without 
discrimination, he pointed out. 


Rogin said whites and Negroes, 
men and women, went to class to- 
gether. The men stayed in dormi- 
tories together, ate together, dis- 
cussed the “problems of the South” 
together. 


Other Agencies Active 


Other agencies active in the edu- 
cational field are the international 
unions, such as the steelworkers, 
who consider plays, dramas and 
philosophy as a part of worker 
education; the AFL-CIO Commun- 
ity Services Activities, and other 
organizations, Rogin told listeners. 

He cited his experiences at the 
University of Michigan, where he 
was formerly program administra- 
tor, in offering 30 different evening 
classes for periods of 8 to 10 weeks. 
The classes, he said, were open to 
any union member who wanted to 
attend. 
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BUSINESS LEADERS in Chester, Pa., recently paid tribute to 
Steelworkers’ Staff Rep. Frank E. Ritter (left) with “Man of the 
Year” award from Chester Businessmen’s Association. Shown con- 
gratulating Ritter, who served as chairman of 1961 United Fund 
drive, is J. Newton Pew, president of Delaware County National 
Bank. 


Union Leaders Widen 


Service in Communities 


New York—More and more union officials are taking leadership 
roles in the health and welfare activities of their communities, Leo 
Perlis, director of AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, said in 


a statement issued here. 


The 1961 AFL-CIO National Conference on Community Services 


earlier this year was devoted ex- 
clusively to community. leadership, 
as were the seven regional training 
sessions, Perlis said, and commu- 
nity leadership is a top CSA pri- 
ority. 

He cited “outstanding examples 
of AFL-CIO leaders taking impor- 
tant roles in community affairs” re- 
ported by local CSA representa- 
tives. 

In Chester, Pa., Staff Rep. 
Frank E. Ritter, of the Steel- 
workers was named “Man of the 
Year” by the Chester Business- 
men’s Association. Ritter was 
general chairman of the 1961 
United Fund drive in Chester 
and has served as a commissioner 
in adjoining Ridley township. 


Wallace O. Nelson, AFL-CIO 
community services representative 
in Omaha, set up a project to build 
a new home for a policeman who 
was permanently disabled in a gun 
battle and served as building trades 
coordinator for the project. 

Wisconsin Gov. Gaylord Nelson 
appointed Wilbert L. Walter, direc- 
tor of community services for the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, to the 
state Board of Public Welfare. A 
former president of Steelworkers 
Local 1173, Walter took courses 
in community health and welfare 
services at several universities. He 
is a member of the Wisconsin Wel- 
fare Council and the finance com- 


Health Bill Backers 
Lined Up by Forand 


Former Rep. Aime J. For- 
and (D-R. I.) has announced 
the formation of a National 
Council of Senior Citizens for 
Health Care through Social 
Security. Forand was the 
chief sponsor of social se- 
curity health care legislation 
until his retirement from Con- 
gress last year. 

The council, which wiil seek 
both group and individual af- 
filiations, said its goal is to 
“become a meaningful spokes- 
man for the millions of voice- 
less senior citizens who want 
and need such legislation.” 

The group has established 
headquarters at 200 C Street, 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 


mittee of United Community Serv- 


ices. 


The work of Indiana unions 
was cited by the Indianapolis 
Times, which reported “Indiana’s 
labor unions, like unions through- 
out the country, are moving into 
the field of community services.” 
The article highlighted projects of 
the State AFL-CIO Community 
Service Committee and its direc- 
tor, Raymond H. Berndt. 


In Fort Wayne, Ind., Helen M. 
Wise, secretary of the Central La- 
bor Council’s CSC, led a citizen’s 
“Committee on Environmental 
Health Evaluation,” a pilot project 
guided by the federal government. 
Its report includes sections on 
water, sewerage, refuse, air pollu- 
tion, housing, planning, and general 
health. 
Chairman John L. DeArman of 
the Tulsa Labor Council’s Commu- 
nity Service Committee has done 
an outstanding job in pushing the 
CSA priority of blood banking, 
Perlis reported. In addition to re- 
cruiting donors from his Textile 
Workers Union of America, Local 
790, DeArman persuaded the Com- 
munity Services Committee to spon- 
sor quarterly visits to Tulsa locals 
of a Red Cross Bloodmobile unit. 
“These are typical, yet shining, 
examples of community leader- 
ship in action,” Perlis concluded, 
“In the final analysis, the future 
of the American labor niovement 
lies in its complete identification 
with the total community. It is 
partly through such activities that 
the influence of the labor move- 
ment’s point of view will be ex- 
erted in our communities.” 


Mrs. Ryder, Typo 
50 Years, Dies at 84 


St. Louis—Mrs. Mary E. Ryder, 
a member of the Typographical Un- 
ion for 50 years, founder of the 
Ryder Homes for elderly women 
and former Missouri commissioner 
for the blind, died at 84 after suffer- 
ing a stroke. 

Mrs. Ryder learned the printer’s 
trade as a girl and returned to it 


35. She was a vice president of the 


Union of Missouri for eight years 


and founded the Lighthouse for the 


‘chairman of the House Ways &©& 


upon being widowed at the age of 


BES Study Reveals: 


Jobless Benefits Far Short 
Of Minimum Family Needs 


Unemployment insurance benefits for the head of a family of four persons fail to cover even such 
‘absolute necessities as food, shelter, clothing, utilities and medical care. 
This was among the major conclusions of a study of benefit adequacy recently issued ssf the Labor 


: Dept.’s Bureau of Employment Security. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, in forwarding a copy of the study to Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D- ~Ark), 


Means committee, urged that it be 
included in the record of any hear- 
ings on benefit improvements. 

Pres. Kennedy last June urged 


, Congress to give the unemployment 
| insurance system a major overhaul 


that would establish federal stand- 


m ards and increase the maximum 


benefit level eventually to two-thirds 
of the average weekly wage in each 
state. So far, no hearings have been 
scheduled on bills incorporating his 
proposals. 

Although the BES study is 
based on surveys in six states be- 
tween 1954 and 1958, “subse- 
quent experience generally indi- 
cates that unemployment insur- 
ance payments are still woefully 
inadequate,” Goldberg wrote. 

The findings, Goldberg said, are 
particularly significant because of 
the geographical distribution of the 
surveys and the fact that some were 
conducted during times of prosper- 
ity and others during recessions. 
“In none of the surveys made did 
the average weekly benefit cover as 
much as half of the average weekly 
outlay for all expenses on the part 
of such families,’ the secretary 
observed. 


Started in Pittsburgh 


The BES study, developed under 
recommendations of the Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment 
Security, was initiated with a pilot 
survey in Pittsburgh, in the fall of 
1954. Surveys subsequently were 
conducted in Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
in fall 1956; Anderson-Greenville- 
Spartanburg, S. C., in spring 1957; 
Albany-Schenectady, N. Y., spring 
1957; Portland, Ore., spring 1958, 
and St. Louis, spring 1958. 
Highlights of the report: 

@ Benefits received by single 
claimants—those living alone with- 
out family obligations—were high 
enough to meet nondeferrable liv- 
ing costs in five of the six areas 
surveyed, but not high enough to 
cover all cash expenses while unem- 
ployed. 

@ Benefits for secondary fam- 
ily wage earners also fell far short 
of household living costs. But con- 
tinued employment of the chief 
wage earner enabled these families 
to withstand the loss of income 
“with less difficulty.” 

@ The average weekly benefit for 
heads of four-person households 
amounted to no more than 78 per- 
cent and as little as 56 percent of 
the average weekly amount spent 
for costs that could not be deferred, 
such as food, housing, medical ex- 
penses and clothing. 

@ Where there was little or no 


other family income, the failure of 
unemployment benefits to provide 
for nondeferrable living costs “re- 
sulted in severe financial hardship 
and deprivation for many jobless 
workers.” 

@ Two-thirds or more of the 
family breadwinners—as many as 
85 or 86 percent in two areas—re- 
ceived weekly benefits that were 
less than half their former gross 
weekly earnings. For more than 
half the head-of-household claim- 
ants in each of the six studies, bene- 
fits were less than 50 percent of 
their former take-home pay. 

@ Because average weekly ben- 
efits failed to cover even half their 
average weekly expenses, most fam- 
ilies were compelled to make other 
financial adjustments besides cutting 
their cash outlays, “giving further 
evidence of the degree of hardship 
imposed on them by wnemploy- 
ment.” 

@ “Where claimants exhausted 
savings, dropped life insurance poli- 
cies, received cash relief or relief 
in the form of free goods and serv- 
ices, Or made other severe adjust- 
ments, there is a fair presumption 
that unemployment insurance bene- 
fits were not high enough to meet 
the objectives of the unemployment 
insurance program.” 

@ State-imposed ceilings on un- 
employment benefits “were espe- 
cially restrictive’ for heads of 
households. Because they tend to 
earn higher wages than other types 
of claimants, between 40 and 90 
percent of the family heads drew the 
maximum benefit. But these bene- 
fits represented a smaller propor- 
tion of previous earnings than those 
received by other beneficiaries. 
From 20 to 60 percent of the sin- 
gle claimants and from 10 to 33 
percent of secondary family wage 
earners also received the maximum 
weekly amount. 


The BES noted that a funda- 
mental objective of unemployment 
insurance is “to provide an unem- 
ployed worker with sufficient cur- 
rent cash to permit him to cover 
his basic living costs or ‘nondefer- 
rable’ expenses while looking for 
work.” 

It also stated that “it is gen- 
erally held that for the great ma- 
jority of workers the weekly ben- 
efit should equal at least half the 
former weekly wage.” (The last 
AFL-CIO convention said this 
should be the absolute floor and 
that benefits generally should re- 
place not less than 65 percent of 
wages lost.) 


Neither of these objectives was 


(Source: U.S. Bureau 
Average gross 


in covered 
employment 


State Year(a) Amount 


Pennsylvania 1954 $70 
Florida 1956 67 
South Carolina 1956 58 
New York 1956 89 
Oregon 1957 84 
Missouri 1957 81 


Ratio of Jobless Benefits 
To Gross Wage Shown 


Maximum weekly unemployment benefit amount as percent of 
Statewide average gross weekly earnings of covered workers 


weekly earnings Maximum weekly benefit amount 


benefit amount as percent 
as of of average 
survey date weekly wage 

$30 43% 

26 39% 

26 45% 

36 40% 

40 48% 

33 40% 


former Central Trades & Labor]. 


each study. 


Blind, 


(a)Calendar year which included largest part of the survey yen in 


of Employment Security) 
Maximum weekly 


met in the six areas surveyed, the the 
findings show. 

To make ends meet, jobleg 
workers resorted to a variety of 
devices to supplement their income 
from benefits. Where the head of 
the household was out of work, for 
example, the number of familie 
that dipped into savings ranged 
from 14 percent in one area to 75 
percent in another. 


Other Income Sources 
From 5 to 14 percent of the fam. 
ilies Cemeenny exhausted their say. 
ings, 2 to 33 percent cashed bonds 
and other securities, 45 to 54 per. 
cent increased debts. to stores, 1] 
to 46 percent borrowed money, § 
to 19 percent received free medical 
or dental help, 24 to 48 percent 
postponed medical or dental care, 
2 to 27 percent obtained relief goods 
and services, 2 to 5 percent re. 
ceived cash relief, and 6 to 33 per 
cent dropped their life insurance, 

There is no common agreement 
on the extent to which unemploy- 
ment insurance should make such 
adjustments unnecessary, BES 
noted. 

“It seems reasonable,” the report 
added, “to expect that an eligible 
unemployed worker should receive 
a high enough benefit to enable him 
to continue to be an independent, 
useful citizen during his tempo- 
rary joblessness. For a claimant 
to have to seek public relief, or 
other similar types of aid usually 
provided for the indigent, hardly 
seems to be consonant with the con- 
cept of social insurance.” 

The bureau cautioned that its 
study was concerned with but 
one aspect of the unemployment 
insurance structure—the adequa- 
cy of the weekly benefit amount 
—and did not examine such other 
factors as eligibility requirements 
or the duration of benefits. 


Since the surveys, the report 
noted, five of the six states in- 
volved have increased their benefit 
ceilings: Pennsylvania from $30 to 
$40, Florida from $26 to $33, New 
York from $36 to $50, Missouri 
from $33 to $40, and South Caro 
lina from $26 to a $33 flexible max 
imum dependent on the statewide 
average wage. The maximum ber 
efit in Oregon has remained ut 
changed at $40. 


$3.5 Million 
Subsidy Seen 
To Struck Line 


Atlanta — Government subsidies 
of more than $3.5 million have 
helped Southern Airways to oper 
ate during the 14-month strike of 
its 140-plane captains and copilots, 
the Air Line Pilots have charged. 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen said 
management has received more 
than $24 million in public funds 
with no investigation to deter 
mine whether the expenditures 
are proper. More than $3 miliion 
of this was paid during the Pilots’ 

“peaceful and lawful strike” and 

in face of the fact, Sayen said, 

that a number of strikebreaking 
pilots it hired “are of doubtful 
moral character” and have been 
fired by other airlines for not 
meeting professional standards. 

Government. subsidies provide 
more than 45 percent of Southern’s 
annual income, said Sayen, who re 
ported that the ALPA executive 
committee has adopted a program 
to mobilize pilots behind Southern’s 


regular pilois, 
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Convention to Act: 


Bus Union Seeking 
Rise in Per Capita 


Toronto, Ont.—A proposed revision and modernizing of its con- 
stitution, including a 25 percent increase in the per capita tax, 
dominated the opening sessions of the convention of the Street 
Electric Railway &.Motor Coach Employes here. 

The constitutional changes were designed to streamline and 


e 


_darify the provisions but the pro-©- 


posed per capita increase signified 
a new approach to the 165,000- 
member union’s defense fund pro- 
, gram. 
. :Pres. John M. Elliott, in his re- 
port, noted that the $1.60 per capita 
did not permit the union to fight 
two serious threats to the security 
. of transit workers—a trend toward 
public ownership and lack of plan- 
ning for rapid transit. 


The trend to public ownership 
has brought the threat of lost 
bargaining rights in two cities— 
metropolitan Miami and Fresno, 
Calif., now bitterly resisting rec- 
ognition of the union. Delegates 
were informed transit workers in 


4. Canadian 
IWA Loeals 
Win Strike 


Toronto—Some 600 members of 
four Canadian locals of the Long- 
shoremen have won wage increases 
of 24 cents an hour over two years 
in a new contract that ended a 42- 
day strike. 

In addition the agreement gives 
increased welfare benefits to mem- 
bers of Dockworkers Local 1842 
and Checkers Local 1869 in Tor- 
onto and Dockworkers Local 1654 
and Checkers Local 1879 in Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 


The wage increases were split 
15 cents an hour during the first 
year of the contract, which is ret- 
roactive to July 10, and nine 
cents effective the second year. 
The rate under the old contract, 
which expired July 9, was $1.95 
an hour. : 


The Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada, the employer group, agreed to 
pay 11 cents per man-hour worked 
into the welfare fund in Toronto, 
compared with the previous seven 
cents. In Hamilton, it will pay four 
cents the first year and seven cents 
the second year. 

The 600 ILA members walked 
out July 10 after rejecting an em- 
ployer offer of 12 cents the first 
year and six cents the second 


bs 


|, “A vital part of employes’ pro-. 


San Antonio, Tex., lost their 
union when the system went 
under municipal ownership. 


tection in the area of transition to 
public operation is the maintenance 
of and development of the political 
strength needed to obtain pro- 
tective legislation,” said Elliott. 
“This can only be done where 
sufficient funds are available to 
the international union.” | 

He said unplanned and hap- 
hazardous municipal development 
gives undue importance to the auto- 
mobile and provides for no orderly 
development of mass transit facil- 
ities for the future. 

The 40-cent increase in per 
capita would go-to the union de- 
fense fund, which would cover 
not only strikes and lockouts 
but political action and transit 
planning to protect future job 
opportunities. 

The convention, first to be opened 
to the press in the 69-year history 
of the union started with Pres. 
Edward W. McDermott, of Divi- 
sion 113 (Toronto), stressing that 
14,000 Canadian members are 
aware of their stake in the union. 
“With less than 10 percent of 
the membership we know that 100 
percent of the union resources are 
at our command whenever the need 
arises,” he said. 
Pres. David Archer of the On- 
tario Federation of Labor thanked 
the union for switching its conven- 
tion dinner from the strike-bound 
Royal York Hotel here. 

The 36th biennial convention 
sessions were scheduled for the 
King Edward Hotel but the din- 
ner at the Royal York, attract- 
ing 1,700 persons, was changed 
because of the strike. Mayor 
Nathan Phillips of Toronto was 
not invited because he has re- 
peatedly crossed Royal York pic- 
ket lines of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employes. 

The convention received a letter 
from Pres. Kennedy praising the 
union’s enlightened _ leadership. 
During post-convention hours most 
delegates took a busman’s holiday, 
riding the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission subways, Toronto Transit 
streetcars and busses on passes is- 


year of a two-year agreement. 


sued by the company. 


War College at Carlisle Barracks, 
viéwpoint on national problems. 
Thomas W. Dunn, commandant. 


Brown Sees" 
Neutrals Shift 
In UN to Reds 


‘The neutral or “non-aligned” na- 
tions can be expected to support 
the Soviet proposals to reorganize 
the United Nations secretariat when 
the UN General Assembly opens 
Sept. 12, AFL-CIO European Rep. 
Irving Brown declared. 

Brown made his forecast on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s La- 
bor News Conference program, on 
which he was questioned by How- 
ard Norton, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
author of the recently-published 
“Only. in Russia,” and Alex Uhl, 
editor of Press Associates, Inc. 


Khrushchev’s “strategy of ter- 


ARMY OFFICERS accompany Pres. Gordon M. Freeman (right) 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to the U.S. Army 


q 


Pa., where he lectured on labor’s 
Left in the picture is Maj. Gen. 


Bil, Backed 


Affairs Committee. 


Arms Control Agency 


Labor-backed Administration proposals for an agency to coordi- 
nate American disarmament and arms control planning have passed 
the Senate and won unanimous support from the House Foreign 


The House committee acted after hearings at which the AFL-CIO 


in House 


clared that “present tensions, even 
though they should persist for 
months or years, should not obscure 
the need for a thorough and con- 
tinuing study of disarmament.” 

AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller declared that 
“it is obvious to all Americans ... 
that disarmament on a unilateral 
basis, or without effective controls, 
would amount to national suicide.” 

At some future time—be it 
one year or 50—an opportunity 
for genuine reduction in arma- 
ments will again arise,” he pre- 
dicted. “When this opportunity 
arises, we must be ready for it— 
just as ready as we now stand to 
defend ourselves and our prin- 
ciples with the most terrible 
weapons of modern war.” 

The agency would be an inde- 
pendent body under the Adminis- 
tration proposal and the House 
committee bill. It will be part of 
the State Dept. in the Senate ver- 
sion. In either case it would have 
responsibility for developing reduc- 
tion of armaments plans and for 
conducting studies and conferences 
on problems of disarmament, in- 
cluding the effects on the economy. 


strongly endorsed the bill and de-¢ 


14 after defeating an attempt by 
Republican Leader Everett McKin- 
ley Dirksen (Ill.) to sidetrack it for 
this session and an amendment by 
Sen. Barry M. Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
to strip the agency of authority to 
conduct research and development 
programs. 


Both the Senate and the House 
committee changed the name of 
the proposed agency. The Senate 
called it the Arms Control & Dis- 
armament Agency for World 
Peace & Security, adding the 
words “arms coritrol.” The House 
committee dropped the disarma- 
ment designation entirely and 
named it the United States Arms 
Control Agency. 

Basis for the name changes was 
the argument that arms control 
must necessarily precede disarma- 
ment. 

The AFL-CIO testimony empha- 
sized that continuing study is need- 
ed “not only to the ultimate nego- 
tiations of disarmament agreements, 
but to coping with their effects on 
our economy ... We must be pre- 
pared in advance to make sure that 
a step toward peace does not be- 
come a stride toward human hard- 


ror” in announcing resumption of 
nuclear bomb tésts on the eve 
of the neutrals’ Belgrade confer- 
ence has had an effect on the non- 
aligned nations, he said. On the 
German question, he maintained, 
“they have all expressed basic- 
ally what comes down to the 
Soviet position” and “have ac- 
cepted the Soviet position on 
Berlin.” 

The U.S. lost a chance for a 

psychololgical blow at the Kremlin, 
Brown said, by failing to encourage 
East Berliners to knock down the 
wall the Reds built. 
“But I don’t think the issue is 
merely in terms of knocking down 
a wall or building a wall,” he added. 
“It is a more basic issue we are fac- 
ing in that for years we have said 
that we will not permit Western 
Germany to be overrun. 


“I am afraid that unless we 
carry out what has become an 
implied guarantee to the Ger- 
man people we will face, in the 
coming months, a sort of war of 
attrition by the Russians by which 
they will push us back first psy- 
chologically, then in terms of 
political discussion. I’m afraid 
that this wall symbolizes what 
has been to a certain extent re- 
threat on the Berlin question.” 

‘ Brown called for a reappraisal 
of “basic American foreign policy 
and how America acts and reacts 
to problems throughout the world.” 

“One thing I think we ought to 
get into our heads” he declared, “is 
that foreign policy should not be 
devoted to the objective of being 
loved by other people.” 


In answer to questions about 
Russian military and economic 
strength, Brown said the Soviet has 
convinced leaders in many parts of 
the world that “they have a super- 
ior military position.” But military 
strength, he asserted, rests on a 
strong economy, and “the Soviet 
economy is one of the greatest over- 
rated economies that the world has 


The Senate passed the bill 73 to 


ship.” 


Kennedy Wages Last-Ditch Fight for Foreign 


(Continued from Page 1) 
committee members, urged the res- 
toration “in view of the critical 
world situation and in the interest 
of the national security.” 

As Congress moved into its final 
days, the Administration took a 
last buffeting on school aid and on 
construction of a power generating 
unit at an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion plutonium production plant. 

Vote on School Issue 

The Senate school action came 
On the narrow issue of whether 
the National Defense Education 
Act and federal aid to schools 
crowded by children of military or 
Civilian government workers should 


be extended for one or two years. 


The real issue—recognized by 
both sides—was whether support- 
ers of a broad school aid bill, 
bottled up this year by the House 
Rules Committee, would be as- 
Sured an opportunity to get a 
vote on their proposals next year. 

Pres. Kennedy gave an 11th hour 
endorsement to supporters of the 


move to limit the extension of the 
two popular bills to one year. In 
one of the rare rebuffs he-has been 
handed by the Senate, the one-year 
limitation was defeated 40 to 45. 
The House had previously passed a 
two-year extension after defeating 
an Administration move to add a 
stripped-down emergency school 
bill. 

Thirty-five Democrats and five 
Republicans supported the Presi- 
dent’s position while 21 Democrats 
and 24 Republicans backed the two- 
year extension proposal sponsored 
by Sen. A. S, Mike Monroney (D- 
Okla.). 


Atomic Compromise Beaten 


A conference committee sompro- 
mise On the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s appropriations bill was 
decisively rejected by the House 
which twice before had taken a 
stand against construction of a gen- 
erating unit that would utilize steam 
from plutonium production at Han- 
ford, Wash. 

The conference committee sought 
to overcome House objections that 


the government would be getting 
into the power business by limiting 
the electric generating capacity to 
the amount needed to supply the 
needs of the Hanford project. it- 
self. Thus the steam produced by 
the manufacturing operation would 
provide the electricity needed for 
the manufacturing process. But 95 
Democrats joined with 156 Repub- 
licans to defeat the proposal, while 
only 11 Republicans voted with 144 
Democrats for the conference re- 
port. 


Public power supporters 
emerged with one victory when 
the House approved funds to 
finance a government power 
transmission system on the Up- 
per Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. This was opposed by private 
utilities which wanted to build 
the lines themselves. The project 

. was part of a $3.66 billion river, 
harbor and public works bill 
which was sent to the Senate by a 
227 to 182 vote. 


In other action, as Congress 


cleared the decks for early adjourn- 
ment: 


@ A two-year extension of the 
Civil Rights Committee, tacked to 
an appropriation bill by the Senate 
to free it from an unfriendly Judi- 
ciary Committee, was approved by 
the House and sent to the President. 

@ The Senate, by a scant 42 to 
40 margin, approved a labor and 
Administration supported amend- 
ment to the Mexican farm labor 
program designed to give imported 
Mexican workers a higher wage 
and thus indirectly raise wages for 
American migrant workers. The 
amendment faced an uphill battle 
in conference with the House which 
had voted for a straight two-year 
extension of the present program. 

e@ A bill providing $30 million 
in federal funds over three years 
to aid communities set up projects 
to combat juvenile delinquency 
has been passed by Congress. The 
AFL-CIO had testified in favor o 
the measure. ‘ 


@ The Senate leadership sched- 
uled, beginning Sept. 16, debate on 


ever seen.” : 


Aid Funds 


a proposal to make it easier to cut 
off debate and block filibusters. 

The move to permit debate to 
be cut off by a three-fifths vote 
was to be debated under the pres- 
ent rules which require a two- 
thirds vote to cut off debate. 
Senate Majority Leader Mike 

Mansfield (Mont.) said he will 
move to cut off debate if the 
Senate’s southern bloc should at- 
tempt to filibuster the proposal. 

A prolonged battle over the rules 
change could keep the Senate in 
session after the House adjourns. 

@ Three bills aimed at giving 
law enforcement agencies stronger 
weapons against organized crime 
were signed by Kennedy. They 
were key parts of Atty. Gen. Robert 
F. Kennedy’s legislative program. 

e@ A bill establishing the Peace 
Corps on a permanent basis passed 
the Senate and appeared headed for 
House approval. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee also added 
to the foreign aid spending bill the 
full $40. million which had been 
requested for the program. 
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Union Rights Urged, 


For U.S. Employes 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept., who cited collective bar- 
gaining agreements covering em- 
ployes of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Interior Dept.’s Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the 
Government Printing Office as evi- 
dence that “effective collective bar- 
gaining, based upon genuine union 
recognition, can be a_ working 
reality for all federal employes.” 

He pointed out also that many 
“advanced and democratic nations 
of the free world” encourage and 
bargain with organizations of gov- 
ernment workers. 

@ E. C. Hallbeck, chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes’ Council and president of 
the Postal Clerks, who called on the 
federal government to “practice 
what it preaches.” He said that “if 
modern labor-management _prac- 
tices are good for private industry 
and the employes of private indus- 
try, they are good for the federal 
government and ‘its employes as 
well.” 

Hallbeck told the task force that 
government employe unions accept 
the principle “that the public inter- 
est must come first” and that they 
have a responsibility “not only to 
their members but to the general 
welfare.” 


@ Jerome J. Keating, vice pres- 
ident of the Letter Carriers, who 
said that some government em- 
ployes “are subjected to penalties 
because of their union activity” 
despite policy statements prohibit- 
ing discrimination. He voiced the 
opinion that harassment of active 
union members “is a major factor 
in the failure of many employes to 
belong to a union.” 

Keating praised the employe re- 
lations policies of. the present Post 
Office administration but said man- 
agement attitudes vary widely at 
local post offices. “A strong proc- 
lamation in the form of an execu- 
tive order or a law appears neces- 
sary to reach all officials at all 
levels,” he declared. 

@ James A. Campbell, president 
of the Government Employes, who 
who said that “formal directives” 
will not by themselves prevent in- 
terference with the right of govern- 
ment workers to organize and dis- 
crimination against union members. 
He urged the Administration to 
“take the initiative to stamp out 
discrimination against federal em- 
ployes who participate in union 
affairs.” 

While strongly supporting ex- 
clusive bargaining rights when 


U.S. Workers’ 
Organizing 
Right Upheld 


The right to organize is a “natural 
right” which “extends to govern- 
ment workers as well as to the em- 
ployes of private industry,” Msgr. 
George G. Higgins emphasized in a 
Labor Day sermon in Washington. 

Msgr. Higgins, director of the 
Social Action Dept. of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
preached at a Labor Day mass at- 
tended by top-ranking government, 
labor and management officials. 

He urged the development of 
methods “by which government 
workers can effectively appeal 
their economic grievances with- 
out the necessity of resorting to 
strike.” 


“If government workers have 
some duties to the public, they also 
have some rights,” he added. “It is 
to be hoped that the government 
will take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to enable them to implement 
these rights more effectively than 
they have been able to do in the 
past.” 


a union obtains a _ majority, 

Campbell said government agen- 

cies should deal with and con- 

sult unions as representatives of . 
their members until such time as 

the union is able to establish a 

majority. 

Biemiller praised Kennedy’s June 
22 memorandum setting up the task 
force and calling on “management 
Officials at all levels’ to recognize 


“the right-of all employes of the} § 


federal’ government to join and 
participate” in unions. He said the 
policy statement should be promptly 
backed up by “legislation or an 
executive order of. the President, 
or both.” 

He said AFL-CIO unions are 
not seeking the right to strike 
against the federal government but 
“if collective bargaining is‘to be 
at all effective in the federal serv- 
ice, an alternative will have to be 
found for the right to strike.” 


Conciliations Favored 

The AFL-CIO proposed that 
when unions and government 
agencies are unable to reach an 
agreement, the Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service should as- 
sist in the negotiations. 

If this failed to bring about a 
settlement, the dispute should be 
submitted to a seven-member Gov- 
ernment Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Panel empowered to hold 
hearings and issue a binding deci- 
sion, he said. The President, how- 
ever, in such a procedure would be 
empowered to set aside the deci- 
sion if he deemed such action in 
the public interest. 

The AFL-CIO also proposed 
that each department and agency 
negotiate with its employe or- 
ganizations grievance procedures 
which would include arbitration 
as a final step. The cost of arbi- 
tration would be shared by the 
government and the union repre- 
senting the employe. 


As subjects for union-manage- 
ment negotiations, Biemiller listed 
pay (except where set by con- 
gressional action), work procedures, 
shift differentials, automation, safe- 
ty, transfers, job classifications, pro- 
motions, hours of work, dis- 
ciplinary actions, individual and 
group grievances. 

Recognition, the AFL-CIO de- 
clared, should be limited to national 
organizations set up to represent 
employes in dealings with manage- 
ment and not extended to social 
or fraternal groups or organiza- 
tions sponsored by government 
agencies or departments. 


Would Penalize Discrimination 


Biemiller strongly supported the 
President’s policy directive pro- 
hibiting recognition of organizations 
which practice racial discrimina- 
tion or segregation. 

In addition to Goldberg, mem- 
bers of the task force are Defense 
Sec. Robert S. McNamara, Post- 
master Gen. J. Edward Day, Bud- 
get Director David E. Bell, Civil 
Service Commission Chairman John 
W. Macy, Jr., and Theodore C. 
Sorensen, special counsel to the 
President. 

Field hearings to be chaired by 
alternate members of the com- 
mission have been scheduled for 
later this month in New York, 
Dallas, Chicago, Denver, At- 
lanta and San Francisco. 


Automation Seen 
Eliminating Poverty 


Galesburg, Ill.—Automation and 
technological improvements can be 


used to eliminate poverty and un-|_ 


employment around the world if la- 
bor, management and other groups 
would help distribute surplus prod- 
ucts among the needy, Tilford E. 
Dudley of the AFL-CIO staff said 
in a Labor Day speech here. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RIGHTS for government workers, with arbitration of disputes and 
grievances, is urged by AFL-CIO Legislative Director Andrew J. Biemiller in testimony before presi- 
dential task force headed by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. With Biemiller at the witness table ig 


Legislative Rep. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn. 


a 


TUC in Policy Shift Rejects 
Nuclear Arms Ban for Britain 


Portsmouth, Eng.—The British Trades Union Congress, in a sharp policy shift, has reversed its 
support of unilateral nuclear disarmament for Great Britain. 
At its 93rd annual meeting, the TUC voted down by a majority of 3.5 million a call for removal of 
nuclear weapons from the British defense arsenal and abolition of their manufacture and testing here, 
The proposal, introduced again this year by Gen. Sec. Frank Cousins of the Transport & General 


Workers Union, had carried by® 


more than a million votes at the 
1960 congress despite widespread 
opposition in a number of affiliated 
unions. It subsequently was ap- 
proved by the Labor Party over the 
opposition of Hugh Gaitskell and 
other party leaders. 

The congress also rejected— 
4.6 million to 3 million—a pro- 
posal by Cousins that it seek the 
closing of U.S. Polaris missile 
bases in the British Isles. 

The TUC, however, deplored 
the resumption of nuclear bomb 
tests by both the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. and protested the training 
of German troops on British soil. 


Declines ICFTU Pledge 

In action on international labor 
affairs, the TUC refused to approve 
a request from the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions for a 
voluntary contribution to the or- 
ganization’s Intl. Solidarity Fund, 
which is designed to help build 
free unions in newly developed 
countries. 

The TUC gave approximately 
$1.4 million to help finance the 
first three years of the Solidarity 
Fund, but Gen. Sec. George 
Woodcock said the British un- 
ions preferred some other method 
of financing. 


The‘ AFL-CIO has pledged to 
contribute $3.25 million toward the 
total goal of $10 million for the 


AFL-CIO Thanked 
For‘W onderful Gift’ 


A note of thanks for the 
“wonderful gifts” of a type- 
writer and duplicating ma- 
chine, with accessories, has 
been received by AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Lee W. Minton 
from Sec.-Ger. John David- 
son Cole of the Gambia (West 
Africa) Workers’ Union. 

The equipment was sent 
through CARE, on the board 
of which Minton is AFL-CIO 
representative. Gifts of similar 
equipment may be sent to 
Struggling young unions in 
underdeveloped countries 
through contributions to 
CARE. 

“We are very grateful for 
these little but very necessary 
technical aids that the AFL- 
CIO is offering to us,” Cole 
wrote, “and what is most im- 
portant . .. is the spirit of 
fraternity and friendship with 
which they were given. I 
would like to ask you to con- 
vey our gratitude to the mil- 
lions of free workers -who 
have so willingly given us 
these gifts.” 


fund in the current three-year pe- 
riod. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who attended the TUC for the first 
time since 1945, said in an inter- 
view with British reporters that he 
was disappointed by British labor’s 
decision to withhold a pledge of 
funds but said that he would not 
criticize it. He said he understood 
that the TUC had special financial 
problems. 

Scandinavian and other free 
world union groups have made sub- 
stantial pledges of money, in addi- 
tion to that pledged by the AFL- 
CLO, Omer Becu, general secretary 
of the ICFTU declared. Becu, who 
attended the congress, said he be- 
lieved the total goal would be 
reached despite the decision by the 
British unions. ’ 

Meany met with Woodcock and 
the TUC Intl. Committee. His visit 
here was in return of a Woodcock 
visit to the United States last June. 


In other actions, the TUC: 
@ Ousted the Communist-dom- 


inated Electrical Trades Union, 
which has persistently evaded TUC 


Trade, Legal Problems 
Face Lathers’ Parley 


Trade and legal problems loomed large on the agenda of the 
Lathers as delegates from the United States and Canada met in the: 
nation’s capital for the union’s 24th convention. 

Pres. Lloyd A. Mashburn, in his opening address, said the dele 
gates would consider such problems as a national apprentice-training 


inquiries into charges of an election 
fraud conspiracy. 


@ Rejected an appeal from the 
conservative government to hold 
the line on wages. 


@ Reasserted, by a narrow vote, 
its policy against maintaining for- 
mal cultural contacts with trade un- 
ions in Communist. countries. 


@ Elected Miss Anne Godwin, 
secretary of the Clerical & Admin- 
istrative Workers Union, as chaif- 
man of the general council, 

@ Refused to re-elect Willy 


Painter, only Communist member 
of the last general council. ; 
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program, proper financing of trade¢ 


material promotion, organizing, and 
disputes with other unions over 
work jurisdiction. 

Mashburn and Gen. Counsel 
Louis Wilderman cited court rul- 
ings against a joint union-indus- 
try fund for the promotion of 
building materials. Various 
amendments were proposed to 
union bylaws and constitution to 
conform with the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act. 

Convention speakers included 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who brought greetings from Pres. 
John F. Kennedy; Stuart Rothman, 
general counsel of the National La- 
bor Relations Board; Pres. C. J. 
Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Bldg. & 
Construction Trades Dept.; Direc- 
tor James L. McDevitt of the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation; Pres. Edward J. Leonard 
of the Plasterers; Pres. John J. 
Murphy and Sec. Thomas F. Mur- 
phy of the Bricklayers. 

Business before the delegates in- 
cluded proposals to set up a con- 
vention expense fund, establish pen- 
sions for- union employes, raise 
Mashburn’s salary to $20,000 and 


that of Sec.-Treas. Harold Mills to 


$15,000. 

In his annual report Mashburn 
said the number of indentured 
apprentices is 1,758, or less than 
the intended ratio of one to every 
five journeymen. Jurisdictional 
disputes pending in 1961 before 
the National Joint Board totaled 
130, all with one union, he said. 

Goldberg praised the union, and 
all the building trades, for theif 
“fine record of achievement” if 
preserving the peace at missile con- 
struction sites, 

Haggerty, who is the Lathers’ 
first vice president and chairman of 
its convention resolutions commit- 
tee, criticized the “unfair” ; 
“half-told” story of missile base 
strikes, and named Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) as one who 
failed to allow labor to submit @ 
defense. Haggerty said he prepared 
testimony after McClellan promised 
to call him as a witness, waited 12 
days to testify and then never was 
called. 

McDevitt presented Mashbura 
with a COPE award for the un- - 
ion’s five-year record of 100 per 
cent-of-quota contributions. ’ 
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